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THE WEATHER BUREAU 


OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


[ts Organization, History, and Vast Importance to 
all Farmers. 


BY MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, 


HE weather, our friend and our foe, with- 

out which we could not live, and with 

which we sometimes almost die. Here’s 
’ to the weather. 

How much it has to do with our lives, 
our health, our comfort, our happiness, our 
successes and our failures. 

Those engaged in all trades, professions 
and callings, the dweller in country, in 
city, and they “who go down to the sea 
in ships ” have this much in common, and 
are here “equal before the law” that con- 
trols the sunshine or the storm. 

Upon “what will the weather be to- 
morrow” has depended since the world 
began the fate of individuals, of campaigns, 
of nations. Had the little fleet of Co- 
lumbus been destroyed by one of the 
storms that sometimes sweep the seas o’er 
which he sailed, the new world would per- 
haps be a century younger, and the Chicago 
Exposition would be yet a hundred years in 

the future. 

While most talked about, the weather is not always considered a good topic for 
conversation, and in some social circles it is prohibited even to the extent of fining 
anyone who shall introduce it. But it is not always a dry subject, and like the 
poor it is always with us.” 

Almost as old as the weather itself is its folk-lore; handed down from the dim 
past are the “signs” that still control the actions of many, and he who is“ weather- 
wise” in some communities is looked up to as a prophet not without honor even in 
his own country. The planets, the days of the saints, the ground hog, the goosebone, 
the hight of the hornet’s nest, the thickness of the cornhusk or of the squirrel’s fur, 
the way the sheep looks when it gets up, do the swallows fly high or low; the flight 
of wild geese, the position in the 7 of the new moon, and the old style almanacs 
are still consulted in many neighborhoods where weather rhymes were once learned 
as carefully as Bible texts. 


“ When fleas do very numerous grow, 
Then ‘twill surely 7 rainorsnow.” 


“Evening red and morni 
me put me pe 44 wer ria 
ut evening gray and morning 
Will bring own vain upon his head.” 


“ A fly on the nose, we slap and it goes, 
If it comes back again twill bring a good rain.” 


“The soot falls down, the squirrels slee 
| je spiders from thelr cobwebs ersep a 
ud quack the duc 
The distant hills are looking nish” 


Hark! how the chairs and tables crack, 
Grandmother’s joints are on the rack. 
Puss on the hearth with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping off her whiskered jaws. 
My dog so altered in his taste, 
uits mutton bones on grass to feast. 
I surely rain. I see with sorrow 
work must be put off to-morrow.” 





Surely they are the “ old” probabilities now, and yet they were not all absurd ; 
for animals, like people, are affected by climate and their feelings like ours are 
sometimes “ predictions” that can be relied upon, and “ under the weather,” while 
old as an expression, is a true sanitary term. It follows, then, that even among 
all the chaff of old-time weather forecasts there are a few grains of wheat. 

But all who talked and wrote and prophesied about the weather in the olden 
times were not believers in “signs” and were not dealers in superstition, depending 
for fame upon the credulity and ignorance of the ae Even in the dark ages 
there were some faithful, earnest students seeking light, knocking at the doors of 
Nature’s great temple asking for the truth with which to combat the sham. Kon- 
rad, of Megenberg, in the “Book of Nature,” the oldest natural history in the 
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German language, written about the year 1350, first printed in Augsberg in 1475, 
and which within 50 years reached seven editions, wrote some things which may 
yet be read with profit by some in these days of artificial rain-making. Speaking 
of rain Konrad says: 

Rain comes from the watery vapour which the sun’s heat has raised up into the middle 
region of the atmosphere, when, owing to the cold which is there, the vapour is again con- 
verted into water as we see in the vapour which arises from the boiling kettle over the fire ; 
when the vapour touches the cold iron lid of the kettle it is converted into drops of water. 

But— 

“ New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient g uncouth,” 
and with the passing of the ground hog, the goosebone, and the old-time almanac 
comes the new “ probabilities,” the exact science, the reasoning from cause to effect, 














’ ” that makes the weather service of to-day of world-wide importance ; lives and prop- 
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erty to the extent of millions in ventures on land and sea depending upon the ac- 
in Srp ge ol 


man, of Ann Arbor, joi 
Prof. 


its seventh volume, and is the only magazine devoted to meteorology in this country. In 
1886 the writer became associate editor of the Journal, and three years later Dr. W. J. Herd- 
ned the editorial staff. 

has traveled extensively, is a prolific writer, and is well versed in 


ow as ever the weather is a subject of general importance, and all ee 7 botenieal, meteoro , astronomical, and mathematical literatare, He is a lif member 

tries are pushing out and perfecting their work in this direction. Russia Linnean of London, and a Fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society. That 
F Sam : is taken he is admirably suited for the position of Chief of the Weather Bureau is ized by all 
stations of observation ; at 51 stations the temperature of the soil is at the | sho know hin, and the writer ventures to predict thet under hie direetion, alded by the civil 


surface and at some 10 different depths. At 44 stations observations are made as 
to the evaporation of water. Even in China and Japan daily observations and 
records are made. 

At Munich, Bavaria, from Aug. 26 to Sept. 2, 1891, was held an International 
Meteorological Conference, of the heads of the meteorological services of 
17 different Governments, representing Europe, Asia, Australia, North and South 
America. Yes; all the world is interested in the weather, and in this, as in other 


“One touch of na 


ture, 
Makes the whole world kin.” 


Before adjourning those attending this International Conference at Munich 

to attend the general congress of meteorologists from all of the world 

to be held at Chicago in 1893, and that another International Congress should be 
held in Paris in 1896. 

As an incident of this conference, pointing out the lines upon which the science 
of meteoro is now being most extended, Prof Wild, the representative of the 
weather service of Russia, and Prof. Mark W. Harrington, Chief of the Weather 
Bureau of the United States Department of Agriculture, united in presenting a resolu- 
tion which was adopted and of which the following is a part: “That it should be 
impressed upon the committee, which may be appointed, to consider the subject of 
the proper method of extending meteorolegical observation and publication in the 
interest of agriculture, and that this committee prepare a proposition thereon for 
the future general congress.” In accordance therewith the subject of agricultural 
meteoro was made one of the leading matters for investigation and future con- 
sideration by the conference ; and thus did the worthy representatives of these two 
great nations, whose most important industry is agriculture, unite to advance the 

ing that feeds the world. 

ile the science of meteorology is not new, it is only in recent years that it 
has been made of general practical use, brought down out of the clouds, as it were, 
and applied to the affairs of every-day life. It is now popular because it has been 
pularized, The harvest of its years of observation, record, and study is now 
0 dispensed for the benefit of the humblest citizen. Away back in the early 
years of our Republic the Surgeons of the Regular Army at the various pes were 
required to keep a record of temperature, storms, etc., but it was not until after our 
last war that the Signal Service, which had proven of such efficient use in connec- 
tion with army movements, was broadened and somewhat extended. In 1871 Gen. 
Hazen began the agitation of a plan for a more general distribution of information 
in regard to weather p based on meteorological observations to be made by 
the officers of the Signal ice. It attracted but little attention at first, and had 
slight help from the Government, but substantial support came in time. Gen. 
Hazen was succeeded by Gen. A. W. Greely, who still more developed and proved 

its usefulness, 

In 1890, urged by farmers in their organizations, and by Secretary Rusk, of 
the Department of Agriculture, himself a practical “armer, the law was passed by 
Congress t ing the weather service from the War Department to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculfure, The signal corps for war pu still exists in the Regular 
Army, but all the paraphernalia of the work pertaining to weather observations, dis- 
play of forecast signals, etc., together with nearly all the officers and assistants, were 
turned over to the control of the Secretary of Agriculture on the first day of July, 
1891, and while but nine months have passed since that time, the Bureau has been 
entirely reorganized and its efficiency greatly extended. As contemplated. by the 
act of Congress making the transfer, while the advantages of the old service, which 
had been mainly used for commerce, were not in any way curtailed, the great 
improvements and extension of the work of the Bureau have been upon the lines 
of agriculture. 

The implements of war having been turned over to the fields of peace—fields 
that cover all our great National domain—a head to direct and a hand to guide 
must be sought out, well trained, and adapted to so important a mission. These 
were found in the person of Prof. Mark W. Harrington, of whom a writer in the 
Boston Transcript of last July said : 


As a coll of Prof. Harrington, the newly-appointed Chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau in Washington, which to-day is transferred from the Army to the Agrieult- 
ural Department, I send you the following biographical sketch, which will no doubt be of 
interest to many of es readers. 

The sabject of this notice is descended from the earliest settlers of New England. 
ppomeen and several others ef the family of that generation took part in the 
olution, and the celebrated Judge, Theophilus Harrington, was a member of this family. 
a his mother, he is descended from the Dutch Walradt family, of New York. Mark 
Walrod Harrington was born in 1848, on a farm near Sycamore, I)l. He prepared for college 
at Evanston, and graduated from the University of Michigan in 1868, when he entered the 
department of biological science in that institution as an instructor. In 1870 he went to 
Alaska as Acting Astronomical Aid to the United States Coast Survey, in the earliest recon- 
noissance conducted by Mr. W. H. Dall. He returned to the University of Michigan in 1872, 
and, in 1876, went to Leipsic to study in that university. At the end of a few months Mr. 
Harrington was appointed Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics in the School of the 
Chinese Foreign at Pekin, which position he held but one year, as his health failed in 
that climate, and he was obliged to return to America. In 1879 he was made Professor of 
Astronomy and Director of the Observatory at Ann Arbor, Micb., where he succeeded Prof. 
Watson, and this position he has held until the present time. 


His 
Rev 


In 1884 he founded the American Meteorological Journal, a scientific monthly, which 


hold the first place among the meteorological services of 


soon as possible after they are made out—a matter of great difficulty, especially in a 
settled country. 


character of the Bureau, which will now render enlistment in it attractive to scientific men 
i 


t the country, the weather service of the United States will expand in directions 
=, and that it will come to 
world. 


Rusk and Prof. Harrington, whose birth 


n which it has hitherto been cramped by its military 


With two such leaders as 


and early training on the farm has always kept them in such close touch with the 


tillers of the soil, what wonder is it that the number of stations for observation 
were increased over 150 per cept. within the first four months of the new regime, 
and that at present at nearly 3,000 stations regular observations are made, while a 


demand for a greater number from all parts of the country was never so great as 


now, and the extension is retarded only by the limited appropriation for the 


service, 


As a key to the lines upon which the Weather Bureau is now being conducted, 


a few extracts are given here from an article entitled “How Could the Weather 
Service Best Promote Agriculture,” written by Prof. Harrington before he became 


its chief, and published in the American Meteorological Journal for May, 1891. 
Upon the general subject of the (then) coming transfer and its work for agriculture 
he says: 

This will add greatly to the usefulness of the service, but it will also add to the vol- 
ume of its work and to the difficulties it will have to overcome. 


Of the absolute necessity for more stations, so as to arrange for forecasts of, 
jocal storms, so important for farmers to know, he says: 


This requires that the printed forecasts should be placed in his (the farmer’s) hands as 
rsely- 
Prof. Nipher has pointed out the possibilities of the telephone in this direc- 
tion. Its rapid extension may be confidently expected as soon as the patents expire and it 
passes into the free ownership of the public. Another way to meet the difficulty is to be 
found in the extension of the delivery of mail over country districts, as has long been the 
case in England. The establishment of numerous centers for district forecasts would accel- 
erate the distribution of forecasts, If the forecasts could be printed promptly in the County 
papers, mail delivery in the country would promptly place them in the hands of the farmers. 

* * The predictions of frosts, floods, and cold and hot waves have already been made, 
and to these should be added others not less important in some parts of our — Among 
them are the hot winds of the Plains, those of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valley, the 
northers of Texas, and the chinooks east of the Rocky Mountains. Climatic features—To 
the farmer the problems of the climate have a permanent, while those of the weather pre- 
dictions have only a passing, interest. * * * It is the average weather or climate which 
determines the agricultural capacity of a region. An unfavorable climate is quite as vigor- 
ously exclusive as an unproductive soil. 


Prof. Harrington then shows that but little has been done in this important 
direction, but tells of some few instances as illustrations ; 


* * * The warm band existing half way up the Alleghanies * * * acold island in 
southeastern Michigan * * * hot windsofthe Plains * * * distribution of average 
wind velocity over the States * * * the sea breezes of the Massachusetts coast * * * 
our cold waves. These are all of high importance to the farmer, but the number of them isso 
few that they hardly do more than serve as specimens of what can and ought to be done for 
him, * * The distribution of snow in the States is imperfectly understood, though it 
possesses features of unusual interest and importance. * * Precise information on 
these subjects, placed in the hands of our‘agricultural class, would add greatly to the ease and 
certainty of farming. * * * All the information relating to each climatic division of the 
States should be summed up in a special climatology of that region, and this should be 
printed under such conditions that the intelligent farmer could learn of its existence and 
could acquire it, * * * The books should tell the facts in such a way as to warn as well 
as to encourage. No rose-colored account of the climate is needed, nor is the climate to be 
painted in colors untruthfully dark. Such climatologies will be issued only too often by 
those who have personal interests to serve. * * * Special Ayricultural Meteorology—Un- 
der this head come the relations between plants, soil, and meteorology. * * Among 
the problems which must be studied are the action of soil and surface covering on the meteor- 
ological elements and the corresponding reactions ; the effects of exposure, inclination, color, 
and constitution of the soil ; the ground-water and its variations and motions, and the air in 
the soil and its changes. Under this head would also be included forest meteorology. * * * 
Observations of temperatureand precipitation above trees are yet very muchneeded. * * * 
The relations of the weather to the different stages of plant growth. * * * The distribu- 
tion of a species of plants is largely due to the climate. Plantscannot move, and their exist- 
ence on a spot is a key to the climate. * * * Popular education in meteorology should 
be encouraged. * * * All agricultural colleges should give elaborate courses in meteor- 
ology ; it is to be feared that some give none at all in this important branch. It should be 
taught in the universities and colleges—at least as an elective study—and here its scientific 
and mathematical foundations should be given rigorously. Elementary and simple meteor- 
ology should be given in the public schools, * * A series of popular publications and 
public lectures on the subject of meteorology would also do much service in this direction. 


Upon these general lines then the Weather Bureau is now being broadened and 
developed, new work is being taken up, new stations of observation are being 
established, while those for the display of the forecasts are now numbered by the 
thousands. Railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, postoffices, owners of mills and 
factories, using their steam-whistles, and newspapers, with their millions of daily 
readers, all co-operate to extend the constantly-improving results obtained by the 
Bureau as quickly, and as far and as wide as possible. 

Among the most important and valuable portions of the legacy that the new 
Weather Bureau received from the War Department when the transfer was made, 
was the corps of scientific and well-trained specialists in the science of meteorology ; 
some young, others grown gray in the service, but all enthusiastic in their work, 
and possessing an esprit de corps that adds greatly to the present success and future 
prospects of the Bureau. Some of these have been sent out to distant State cen- 





has always been published at a financial sacrifice to the editors, but has nevertheless reached 


tral stations to organize and arrange the details of new work, and are controling 
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more local stations in single States than were at one time connected with the entire 
service. Nearly all the now have a State weather service, which co-o 
with the National Bureau in the work of observation and preparation of forecasts, 
display of signals, the publication of maps, weather-crop reports, the condition of 
rivers, and a number of them issue monthly general reports full of valuable data. 

The outline of a part of the routine work of the Bureau may be of interest. 
The ancients based their forecasts upon the appearace of the sky, the move- 
ments of animals, and other natural phenomena, that through long years of obser- 
vation led up to some accuracy; but their lack of know of physical laws 
prevented any rapid progress or improvement. The invention of the thermometer 
and the barometer were the first reliable means for observing and recording meteoro- 
logical conditions, and these are of great value to the individual who desires to 
make forecasts for his own locality. But when Franklin tamed the lightning and 
Morse harnessed it for its use in outriding the wind and storm, they made possible 
the forecasts covering a continent by collecting the weather conditions over all por- 
tions of that continent at the same instant, and placing them a few minutes later 
at one central point, and thus a new method has corhe into use combining »n a chart 
the several elements of the weather observed at the same moment at a large number 
of stations and covering as great an extent of territory as practicable. 

These maps are styled synoptic charts, from a Greek word meaning “a general 
review ;” that is, over a large tract of country. Twice every day, at 8 a. m. and 8 
p- m., 75° meridian time, if we could take a bird’s-eye view of our great country, 
we would see the hundreds of observers climbing the steps to their instruments, 
placed upon an elevated place and building, so as to be free and unobstructed by 
neighboring objects, and taking the data which is at once telegraphed to the central 
office at Washington. The observers report the air pressure reduced to sea level, 
temperature, dew point, wind direction end velocity, amount, character and direction 
of clouds, character of weather, whether cloudless, partly cloudy, cloudy, raining, 
sleeting or snowing, and the amount of raintr snow. In addition to the reports 
sent to the central office from all parts of the United States, others are received 
from Canada, Bermuda, and Cuba. These telegraphic reports are sent in cipher, 
not on account of secrecy but to save expense, as a single word will often represent 
a sentence. From all the data thus received twice each day are the forecasts made, 
and the maps showing the conditions prevailing at one time in all of the 
country are prepared, printed, and sent out by thousands, and all within an hour 
or so after the time that all the observations were made. At one time these maps 
were prepared only in Washington, but they are now made and printed at some 65 
stations, and upward of 7,000 copies are issued daily; in addition to which they 
are printed in reduced size in the large morning and evening papers of several cities 
to the aggregate number of more than half a million of copies. At one time the 
forecasts were also made only in Washington, but there are now 20 local forecast 
officials at leading centers who also issue forecasts in connection with those received 
from the central office. Another important forward step which has made the service 
far more practical in thousands of | localities, has been the longer time ahead for 
which the forecasts are made. Instead of predicting for the coming 24 hours as 
under the old rule, since Jan. 1 of this year they are made fora period of 36 hours 
ahead, so that even in remote sections of the country persons interested can know 
the might before of the probabilities for the next day. These maps are gaining 
in popularity all the time, and thousands of business men, farmers and others are 
becoming quite expert by their study in forecasting the weather for themselves, 
and thus, as time goes on, every man can indeed become his own weather prophet. 
In some places students of these Government weather maps have obtained not 
a little notoriety as weather prophets, the source of their “ weather-wise” predic- 
tions being as yet not generally known by their neighbors. 

The preparation and publication of the daily weather maps is only a small part 
of the work of the central office of this city. The many and delicate instruments 
used in all the large number of stations are here adjusted, repaired and sent out, as are 
also the signal flags and other material from the storerooms. One of the best-fitted 
telegraph stations keeps up its merry rhyme of words day and night, back and 
forth with the stations of our country and many of those in foreign lands. A 
complete printing department, with its composing-room, press-room, folding and 
stitching-room, turns out the printed by millions in a year; not the least of 
which is a large edition, sent to schools, colleges, libraries, and individuals, of the 
Monthly Weather Review, a magazine containing a complete history of the weather 
at all points fora month and all meteorological data pertaining to the service. 
This Review is published by authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, under the 
direction of Prof. Harrington, by a board of five editors representing important 
divisions of the Bureau. A library of over 12,000 volumes, not counting pamphlets, 
maps, etc., daily growing in size and value, contains much of the meteorological, 
physical, and geographical lore of the world. Scientists noted as specialists are con- 
stantly making studies of figures and phemomena in their various lines. The elabor- 
ate files,a portion of which are kept in large fireproof vaults, and well-filled shelves 
of the Records Division, as its name implies, has charge of all the facts, figures, and 
other data obtained thoughout the world by long years of observation and study ; 
while the Executive and State Weather Service Divisions have asa part of their duties 
the supervision, conduct, and extension of all the thousands of stations for observa- 
tion and display. The organization and system seems to be almost perfect and 
moves on smoothly and efficiently, unaffected by the wind or weather with which 
it deals; the tone and spirit of all seems to be to perfect the service and to extend 
it to a still greater field of usefulness. 

As outlined by Prof. Harrington in the article before quoted, one of the means 
he proposed for extending the benefits of the Weather Bureau was to have meteor- 
ology taught in the schools. Already much progress has been made in this direc- 






perates | City, co-operating with the 








E. B. Dunn, local forecast official for New York 

of Education and Superintendent of schools, com- 
menced furnishing each morning to 15 grammar schools, the Normal college, and 
the College of the city of New York copies of the weather One hundred 
and fifty teachers were first instructed, and they are thus able to interest the chil- 
paged tt ge YO pan Sl ly comin aid 
in the study ysical an general geography. Boston was even ahead of New 
York in distributing the maps to schools and colleges, and they now go out all 
over Massachusetts and other New England States for the use of schools. Other 
States are moving on the same line; out in Wisconsin they are used in all the nor- 
mal and in most, of the high schools. 

The Weather Bureau is rendering important service to farmers and others by 
the publication of its weather-crop bulletins, issued as they are, weekly, during the 
crop planting, growing, and harvesting seasons, from early Spring to late in the 
Autumn, They are based upon the reports of local volunteer observers located in 
many different neighborhoods in each State, already averaging nearly one for each 
County. The Beir 0 yield of crops depends largely upon the weather—too 
much or too little rainfall, too cold or too warm, early or late frosts. The yield 
largely fixes the value, and if the farmer can know crop conditions all over his 
own and other States from week to week, he knows the value of his crop, and is 
not at the mercy of speculators and others who have heretofore taken pains to keep 
themselves well , while the farmer in the dark sold below real value. These 
weekly weather-crop reports and bulletins are universally popular where they are 
known and studied, sy many illustrations could be given of their practical value 
to the farmer. A gra wer in New Jersey not long since wrote of his experi- 
ence. A buyer made him an offer for his crop, The grower wanted more, but 
the speculator told him how heavily the Concord vineyards were yielding that 
year. This was on Saturday, and as they could not agree upon terms the grower 
told the man to come back Monday, when he would have his weekly weather-crop 
report. The buyer said that was all right. He returned on Monday, and the 


wer was smiling. The crop — showed that the vineyards elsewhere 
had commenced rotting badly. He told the 


tion. In October of last 


1 r that he wanted $100 more 
for his grapes and he got it. Yes, there are millions in it for intelligent, progresive 
farmers, who are learning that it is just as much a of their business to sell a 
crop and to know all about supply and demands as it is to grow the crop. 

Another item of progress % the arrangements made for the pon a of frost 
warnings in localities growing crops liable to injury, which might be protected or 
gathered if the coming freeze was known in advance. The Directors at the central 
station in several States were last year instructed to perfect frost-warning systems 
to cover tobacco, truck, cranberry, and other fruit, and perishable crop-growing 
sections requiring such warning; the result of such a system in Wisconsin alone 
having been so thoroughly satisfactory that the warning of a killing frost in four of 
the west central Counties on the 24th of August resulted in the saving of one-third 
of the cranberry crop eames 1p. Ses $125,000) through flooding, whereas 
the remainder of the’ crop was , owing to no facilities for protecting it 
from the predicted frost. In Minnesota and the Dakotas, frost warnings were 
issued during August of the same year to protect the grain, and little or no demage 
resulted where farmers used smudges to cover their fields with a dense smoke during 
the period of anticipated frost. In the State of Kentucky alone nearby 150 frost- 
warning stations have been established and are now in operation, Only this last 
month (March 11) a Memphis (Tenn.) paper contained the following item in a 
poesia hic dispatch, telling of the sudden cold wave in Mississippi: “ No damage 
resu. ted to tomato plants, as growers were warned by cannon firing on receipt of 
Weather Bureau report. Prospects are still good for over 2,000 acres in at this 

lace.” 

- California now produces millions of boxes of raisins annually ; they are dried 
in the sun, spread out on trays, and are spoiled by rain. A dispatch from San 
Diego, Cal., Sept. 27, 1891, told of a heavy rain, and said: “The raisin-growers 
had been suspicious of rain, and some were advised by the Weather Bureau, so 
trays full of raisins speedily stacked or covered, and but little damage was 
reported on account of the wet.” Another California newspaper item, from another 
diatrict, reads: “The Weather Bureau had given ample warning, and al! the 
available help that could be secured was set at work stacking and covering the 
raisins in the vineyard.” This year observations will be made and data collected 
on thunder storms, upon the amounts of which depends millions of dollars in value 
in the hay and grain harvest season alone, 

Pages more could be used in telling of what has been already accomplished, 
what is now being done;and how much more can be done as the means are 

rovided for the extension of the service. A large portion of the work has hardly 
n mentioned—its river, lake and ocean stations, so important to tell of coming 
floods and storms, and the great saving in life and property through these branches 
of the service. Then there is the vast amount of and figures that are being 
collected and put to practical use in a hundred different ways ; aiding physicians in 
their studies of diseases, and the effects of different climates upon individuals afflicted 
with various ills, The records that are used by courts as evidence ; by engineers and 
others. The merchant telephones the local station to know of the coming weather, 
that he may hold or ship his perishable produce. Even Barnum’s “ biggest show 
on earth,” that was to te made its annual parade of several miles through the 
streets of New York, a few days ago, consulted the Government observer the day 
before, and on the forecast given the advertised parade was postponed, although at 
the time of the inquiry the sky was clear. 

The Bible record of the olden time says: “The wind bloweth where it listeth 

and we hear the sound thereof, but no man knoweth whence it cometh or whither 
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it goeth.” It is true that we do not know all about the wind, but of late we do know 
much of its ways, its comings and its goings, as we do of other matters connected 
with the weather; and the end is not yet. From thousands of flagstaffs every day 
fly forecast signals, now generally so well understood, and the carefully-kept records 
show that it predicts aright 85 to 90 times out of 100, and as the observation sta- 
tion are extended they are becoming more perfect all the time. Railroad trains 
carry the signals on the sides of their baggage cars, and so post the people of all the 
country ‘round who are in sight as they fly along the rail. Thousands of steam 
whistles—and their numbers are daily increasing—on mills and factories toot the 
combinations of long and short blasts that tell for miles away of mere Renee pw 
and proclaim as well the practical benefits and success of this of the work of 
ee Uncle Sam’s farms and of the wise direction of his able 


t. 

As before said, the possibilities of the Weather Bureau for good, not only to 
agriculture but to all the varied interests of our country, are limited only by the 
riations that may be made by Congress to extend its usefulness. Only 
$75,000 additional has Seen asked for this year to extend the telegraph service of 
conveying to the people in city and country (especially to the farmer) the informa- 
tion now so well collected and arranged for practical use. This amount, asked for 
the whole United States, would doubtless be saved in a single County by timely 
warnings of coming storms or frosts. The amount now appropriated that may be 
to agriculture and internal commerce is only about $100 for each County 
of the United States, or six cents for each farm, and less than one-half a cent for 
each of our population for a whole year. Its warning signals for sea and land in 

@ single day have saved property worth more than all the cost for a year. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 
New Methods of Production—New England Still Leads the Country. 
As in everything else, the improvement made in the production of maple sugar 
has been very marked, and those who followed this business years ago would be 
surprised at the methods employed at the present time. Large orchards of maples 


are yor cultivated, and, as the old way of producing was found to be too slow, 
new methods to expedite the work were devised. To further stimulate this indus- 





try the Government has offered a bounty on the production of maple sugar, but 
this does not seem to have had much effect. It is thought, however, that the peo- 
ple will soon begin to realize the benefits of the advantage of this opportunity. 
New England still leads in the production of maple sugar and syrup, both in 
= a and quantity. by 


While the industry is active in Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 

innesota, and other States, yet their products are not equal in amount to that of 
New England. This may probably be due to the condition of the ground in the 
Western States, or to the difference in the variety of the tree. 

The rock maple is the best sugar-producer, and the red maple is next best. 
Fine sugar can be made from this last-named variety, and the only thing to avoid 
is to keep the drip from the bark from getting into the sap. To remedy this the 
tree should be deeply tapped and a good spout used. This red maple is known to 
the farmers of New England as the white maple, and that variety whieh the botan- 
ists call white maple is known to them as the soft or swamp maple. While the 
swamp maple has a good quantity of sugar, it secures from the by and damp ground 
so many vegetable acids that it greatly affects the quality of its sugar. 

The spout has been very little changed. A good one must fill a small incision, 
so that the hole will readily heal. It must also be non-leakable, and thus prevent 
the sap from running down the bark, which ferments and kills the bark. e pails 
have not been changed much either. The tin and wooden pails are still used, but 
there are objections to the use of either of these, the principal being that the tin bucket 
draws the sun’s rays and thus sours the sap, and that the wooden bucket absorbs 
the sap and becomes sour. The objection to the use of the tin pail is partially 
obviated by painting the outside, but if a little care is exercised the objection to 
either of the receptacles is overcome. The advantage of the tin pail is that it isso 
light it can be hung on the spout, which should, of course, be made strong enough 
to hold the pail full of sap. In some instances the pails are painted two different 
colors, and if anyone turns them it will be readily seen if they have been visited or 
not when the sap is gathered. The pails have covers to keep out the dirt, as well 
as snow and rain. 

The neck-yoke is a thing of the past, and its place has been taken by oxen or 
a series of wooden spouts. ‘These spouts decrease the quality of the sugar, as they 
become sour in a short time. Tin spouts have been tried, but they do not seem 
to give any better satisfaction. 

The —— has not received so much improvement, and it is now, as it was 
years ago, the cause of much sour sugar. If the-sap was immediately evaporated 
as it comes from the trees the sugar would be as white as snow, and it would be 
hard to distinguish it from the granulated product of the sugar cane. As soon as 
the sap is exposed fermentation sets in, which so changes the sap that the sugar is 
very dark. As the warmness of the weather favors fermentation it is necessary to 
= sap-holder as cool as possible, and the colder it is kept the better the sugar 


The evaporator is entirely a modern invention, and the sap fed at one end 
comes out the other end as syrup. They are protected by a cover, and the sap is 
worked down faster with a good deal less fuel. The invention of the evaporator 
has been the greatest stride in the progress of the niaple-sugar industry, and its 
coming was welcomed by the producers of the sugar. 

best sugar is made from the sap of trees which grow on high land. When 





—— 


(he sap comes from a tree it contains a small amount of mineral matter. 
“Nitre” is the principal element of this, but nitre was unknown to the old-time 
farmer. He called it “sugar sand,” and got rid of it in some way. Nitre is, chemi- 
cally, a mixture of lime and malic acid, or malate of lime. At 11 pounds to the 
gallon this malate of lime settles and can be gotten rid of, but syrup of this weight 
is too thick. Although 11 pounds to the ie is the standard for syrup, yet the 
average is 102 pounds. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO THE WOOL-GROWERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

There are many valuable periodical publications in different localities in the 
United States, but none at our National Capital devoted to the interests of farmers 
and wool-growers ; ially‘to methods of farming, varieties of production, seeds, 
varieties of stock, nob benlinn the care of stock, etc. There is imperative neces- 
sity for an ably-conducted journal at Washington, D. C., devoted specially to those 
interests of farmers and wool-growers growing out of legislation by Congress, the 
administration of laws by the Executive officers of the Government, the decisions 
of courts, ete.—a journal that will advocate boldly and fearless protective duties for 
every product of the farm as amply beneficial as those afforded to the most favored 
of our protected industries. Importers, wool manufacturers, etc., keep agents in 
Washington to look after legislation, to appear in the Departments to argue ques- 
tions arising on the administration of laws; but farmers, including wool-growers, 
have no agents there located, nor any newspaper there to advocate their interests or 
protect them. The result has been that adverse interests has always secured ad- 
vantages over them. The rulings made after the wool tariff act of 1883 by customs 
officers, in some of the Departments, and even in courts ruinous to wool-growers, 
never could have been made if there had been an able journal at Washington 
always promptly advised of questions arising, requiring discussion and prompt notice 
to the farmers of the country. As early as 1887 a National Wool-Growers’ Con- 
vention at St. Louis resolved in favor of establishment of such journal at Wash- 
ington, and on Jan. 12, 1892, the Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association renewed the 
recommendation. 

THe AMERICAN FARMER, the oldest agricultural paper in the United States, 
has recently been purchased, and will soon, and hereafter, be published at Wash- 
ington, under the editorial management of an able and vigorous writer, a fearless 
advocate of protective duties for farmers, and a gentleman who will be vigilant to 
look after legislation in Congress, and all that may be done in the Departments or 
elsewhere affecting them. 

I especially urge upon farmers, including wool-growers, to patronize liberally 
the journal mentioned. The attempted frauds on the McKinley wool tariff law, 
the mistakes of customs officers against wool-growers, the personal arguments made 
by importers in the Treasury Department against them, ofl bnew the urgent neces- 
sity for a liberal support of this journal. 

Respectfully, Wititam LAWRENCE, 
President Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association. 








‘SAMPLE COPIES. 


Those who receive a copy of this paper are requested to give it a careful ex- 
amination. The urgent a of a practical farmer’s paper at the Capital of the 
Nation has long been felt. We propose to make of Taz AMERICAN FARMER as 
good if not the best agricultural paper in the whole world. Neither money nor 
effort will be spared to get the best possible talent to contribute to it, and it will be 
kept far to the front in everything that relates to the best and highest interests of 
the farmers of the United States. It will be live, progressive and aggressive from 
the start, and aim to lead in everything that concerns the farmers in every section 
of the country. 

THe AMERICAN FARMER is the oldest agricultural paper in the United States. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century it has enjoyed a most enviable reputation as 
a high-toned,*reliable, progressive friend of the farmer. It shall be our aim to 
maintain this high reputation and increase it. Whatever long-trained skill in jour- 
nalism, the leading talen* in every branch of agriculture or abundant resources can 
do to make Tae AMERICAN FARMER the foremost of agricultural papers shall be 
done. 

At the same time the paper will be furnished so very low as to be within the 
reach of all. In order to extend its circulation, introduce it to all who are not yet 
acquainted with it, and give everyone an opportunity to see how well we will keep 
our promises, we will make an unusual offer. We will furnish the paper from now. 
untit the last issue of December, 1892, for the low price of 50 cents—five copies 
for $2.00. 

Please examine the paper carefully, then show it to your neighbors, and send 
in your and their subscriptions. We are sure that you cannot get anywhere so 
much first-class reading matter, valuable to yourself and every member of your 
family, for so low a sum. Address all communications to 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
1726 New York Ave, Washington, D. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE. 


The Most Recent Discoveries, Developments, and 
Ideas in the Science of Farming. 








Intensive Oulture of Maize. 

haus EFERRING to the articles on maize in the last number of Taz AmERI- 
Ww CAN FarMER, we must acknowledge the fact that continuous cultivation 
of the soil, whether in maize or any other crop, will certainly lead to its 
=", exhaustion. Two methods of guarding against this are at the service of 
the farmer. He may rest content with simply providing against loss by 
rotation and fertilization, aiming merely at keeping the yield at a certain 
fixed quantity. On the other hand, he may endeavor to ‘a! increase the yield 
_ over that obtained under normal conditions, and this is what is meant by intensive 
culture. If intensive culture will pay better than ordinary culture, that is 
the method which the farmer ought to pursue. Whether or not it will pay better 
depends on a number of conditions. First of all, it must be said that the price of 
land is the chief factor in the problem of intensive culture. Statistics show that 
the average cash value of the average yield of maize in this country is about $10 
acre. The actual cost of production and marketing cannot be much less than 
$8 per acre, allowing the farmer fair for his labor and that of histeam. The 
net profit per acre is therefore about $2. This is —- to an income of five 
per cent. on land worth $40 an acre. In pwint of fact, it may be said that the 
average value of the acres planted in maize is less than $40; 80 that the actual 

profit is more than that mentioned above. 

It is seen, therefore, that when maize lands get to be worth $40 an acre in this 
country it will no longer pay to plant that crop unless the yield per acre can be 
greatly increased. With a wise system of intensive culture it is not difficult to see 
that maize may be grown with profit on land worth $100, even $150 per acre. 
Land of such value either possesses unusual fertility, or else is situated near towns 
or cities where land has a higher value on account of its proximity to market. In 
the latter case fertilizers are more easily obtained and more cheaply applied. 

Intensive culture not only implies more careful ti but also a scientific 
rotation of crops, and the application of plant food in the form of fertilizers, and 
in a condition of easy assimilability. 

In the case of maize much a already been learned in regard to successful 
methods of intensive culture. The value of a rank growth of clover turned under 
at the proper time is well attested by the large crops which follow such treatment. 
Organic matter and nitrogen are furnished in great abundance by the above- 
mentioned treatment. 

Perhaps the most interesting work in connection with the intensive culture of 
maize in this country has been carried on by the Kentucky Experimental Station. 
The land used for the experiments was high and gently sloping toward the middle 
of each plot. It was soil made on the spot and derived from the decomposition of 
lower silurian limestones. The subsoil was a light-colored clay, so retentive of 
moisture as to make the soil defective|in respect of natural drainage. Two plots were 
planted without any fertilizer whatever, and yielded 26.8 and 31.6 bushels per acre, 
respectively, with 3,360 and 3,450 pounds of fodder (stalks and blades). 

A plot fertilized with 300 pounds of superphosphate and 150 pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia per acre yielded only 29.1 bushels per acre, with 3,695 pounds 
of fodder. In this case the yield of grain was not equal to the unfertilized | plots, 
while the yield of fodder was higher. 

A plot which had received 100 pounds of sulphate of potash and 150 pounds 
of sulphate of ammonia per acre produced 60.3 bushels of grain and 4,580 pounds 
of fodder per acre. 

A plot fertilized with 100 pounds sulphate of potash, 300 pounds of su 
phosphate, and 100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia per acre yielded 63.4 Mew ac 
of grain and 5,420 pounds of fodder. Sixty pounds of sulphate of potash per acre 

ied alone and in the hill made 63.7 bushels of grain and 6,420 pounds of fodde » 

en sulphate of potash 100 pounds, and superphosphate 300 pounds per acre 
were used the yield was 69.9 bushels of grain and 5,210 pounds of fodder. The 
best results were obtained by using sulphate of potash 100 pounds, superphosphate 
300 pounds, ammonia sulphate 150 pounds, and sulphate of potash in the hill 60 
pounds per acre. This mixture produced 80 bushels of grain and 5,970 pounds of 
fodder per acre. 

The results of one year’s experiments, however promising they may be, should 
not be taken as final. A second and third year’s work has followed the record of 
experiments as given above. In the second year’s work a yield of 94 bushels of 
grain and 4,040 pounds of fodder were secured by the application of 160 pounds 
of chloride oe of potash and 160 pounds of nitrate of soda (Chile saltpeter) 

acre. Plots with no fertilizer yielded 38 and 25 bushels of grain, respectively. 
conclusions derived from the second year’s work are as follows: 

1. That in those plots where potash was one of the ingredients used there was 
a marked increase in yield, both in grain and fodder. 

2. That when a fertilizer was used without — there was scarcely any 
increase in grain but a considerable increase in fodder. 

3. That the greatest increased yield was obtained by the combination of Chile 
saltpeter with potash. 

4, That muriate of potash when applied alone made a marked increased yield 
over the plots containing no fertilizer. 





- - 


The third year’s work, during 1891, at the Kentucky Station has been con- 
cluded and the results tabulated. The results fully corroborate those of the two 
preceding years. Potash in some form seems to be to the successful in- 
tensive culture of maize on soils resembling those of the tucky Experiment 
Station. In the third year’s work a mixture of 160 unds muriate of potash and 
820 pounds nitrate of soda per acre gave a yield of 76 bushela. A pertinent ques- 
tion may be asked with reference to the financial results. Does the increased 
yield pay for the fertilizer employed? The cost per acre of the muriate of potash 
and nitrate of soda above mentioned was $7.20. The increased value of the crop 
over unfertilized plots amounted to $15.60 per acre. The net increase in value of 
the crop was, therefore, $8.40 acre. On the other hand, a plot fertilized with 
nitrate of soda and superph costing $7.20 acre, gave a yield decidedly 
lower than the i ‘sie caiaien has $9.70 per acre as a result of 
It would be erroneous to su 


that kind of fertilization. 

that what is true pp cg sacks apvcay | 
Station would be true of every other locality. There are doubtless many fi 
that would be little manpiggmle 2 ay septicstion of potash, It is the function of 
the experiment stations to y study the requirements of the soil for all locali- 
ties. 


The way, however, in which this is to be done has been clearly marked ont 
by the work above noted. In the light of such results we may pertinently inquire 
wha Sb arrpunen Stell. of talon pee Reve tu: the: Unlied Meanie poeld ke sisal ts 
rest at 24 bushels per acre? 





The Magnitude of the Agricultural Experiment Station Work in the United 
States. 


Few persons realize the vast rtions to which agricultural experimens 
work has grown in this country. 2 chief part of the growth hes betn within 
the last five years, since the Hatch bill went into operation. There are doubtless 
many honest-thinking farmers in this ome | who still are so thoroughly wedded 
to States rights as to doubt not only the wisdom but even the constitutionality of 
the Hatch act, but no one can refuse to acknowledge its beneficent results. 

By the terms of this law there are appropri annually by the General Gov- 
ernment $15,000 to each State and Territory that shall accept the terms of the 
grant and establish and maintain an Agricultural Experiment Station. There is 
also established in Washington a central office, called the Office of Experiment 
Stations, in which the results of the station work in the various States are digested 
and tabulated, and which also has a consulting and advisory interest in the progress 
and execution of the work. There is no doubt of the fact that this work might 

ve much more efficient were it more directly controlled by a central office, but 
cas deference to the mistaken notion of the entire autonomy of the States onl 
an advisory control was established. Could there be a more direct central control, 
there is no doubt but that the station work would be more effective, less crude, and 
more systematically arranged. In the organization of so large a number of sta- 
tions in so short a time, it was necessary to employ a great many persons who were 
entirely unfamiliar with the character of the work.they were called on to perform. 
Doctors of divinity, pedagogs, professors of belles lettres, and politicians have been 
placed in some instances at the head of affairs, and have proceeded to inaugurate 
and conduct scientific experimentation. The results, however, have been favorable 
beyond any reasonable expectation. Many of those who have been called, without 
previous training or experience, have developed valuable powers of direction and 
control, showing that an intelligent American can discharge acceptably the func 
tions of any “office which he may be called on to occupy. 

Under the act of Congress, approved March 2, 1887, known popularly as the 
Hatch bill, agricultural experiment stations are now in operation in all the States 
and Territories with the exception of Alaska, Montana, and Idaho. 

In a few of the States more than one station has been established, so that in all 
49 are now in operation. In Alabama, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and New York separate stations are maintained wholly or in part by State funds. 

In Louisiana there is a special sugar experiment station at Audubon Park, 
New Orleans, maintained chiefly by subscriptions of the sugar planters of the State. 
In connection with this station there is a complete experimental sugar factory, and 
a sugar school in which instruction is given in all branches of knowledge relating 
to the growth of sugar-producing plants and the manufacture of sugar therefrom. 
In addition to these already mentioned the Department of Agriculture has estab- 
lished several stations for special experimental work. Grass stations have thus been 
established in different Stats. Direct grant of special funds for entomological in- 
vestigations are also given, as mentioned below. 

Special stations for investigations of sugar-producing plants have also been es 
tablished in Nebraska, Kansas, and Florida, sustained wholly by the Department 
of Agriculture. The Tr ey which are made by the Wisconsin Station on 
sugar beets are also paid for by the Department. 

The total grant of money made last year by Congress for the experimental 
work amounted to $728,000 for the bill stations and the office of experiment 
stations and $50,000 for the sugar experiments. The amount expended in experi- 
mental work by the grass stations and entomological division is not accurately known 
to me, but reaches probably not leas than $20,000, making the total ture by 
the Department of. Agriculture for experimental work in round numbers $800,000, 
In regard to the particular amounts expended by the Department of Agriculture in 
direct co-operation with the experimental work in the several States, the following 
list will be found reliable: For entomological work—Nebraska, $600 ; Towa, $600; 





Ohio, $1,500; Michigan, $1,000, For botanical work-—Texas, $700; Arizovs, 
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$700; Colorado, $1,000; Utah, $500; South Dakota, $500; Wyoming, $500 ; 
North Dakota, $500; New Mexico, $500; Louisiana, $750; Florida, $250; 
$500; North Carolina, $500; Mississippi, $1, 
addition to this the State and private contributions to this work amount to 
fully $200,000, making in all the sum of $1,000,000 devoted annually to the 


catse of the tal promotion of Agriculture. Five hundred persons are 
actively in this work. Among these are 71 directors, 120 chemists, 47 
(whatever that means), 50 horticulturists, 30 botanists, 36 

en’ ista, 22 veterinarians, 14 meteorologists (excluding all employed by the 
Weather Bureau), four biologists, etc. During the year 1891, excluding 
publications directly from mens the stations published 49 
annual reports and 255 bul The ing list of the stations (exclusive of the 


Department lists) now contains 350,000 names. About 40,000,000 pages devoted 
to information on agricultural subjects were printed and distributed during the 

, not counting the t publications. This does not include the 
Sraleods of pers which publish accounts of the work. It is safe to say that 
at least 10,000,000 of our reading people read more or less of this work every year. 
In addition to this add the number reached directly by the Department, and the 
vastness of the interests of this work, measured by the number of people directly 
benefited, is at once t. 

Aside from the printed records there is a volume of special co ndence 
which can hardly be estimated: Each one of the stations receives and answers 
many thousand letters in a year. The number of letters written by the Department 
of Agriculture to those interested in agriculture probably reaches 500 a day. 

whole rural population of our country is thus brought into active 
sympathy and touch with the experimental world. This showing is one of which 
we may well be proud. The whole experimental agricultural research of the 
world will not compare in magnitude, in expense, nor results with that of our own 
country alone. And the beginning has only just been made. There is no 
prophecy of the future which can be too sanguine. There is not one of us to-day 
who has any adequate conception of the value of this work during the coming 
—_ of a century. Let every young farmer paste this article is his scrapbook. 
to it in March, 1917, and see if I am not right. 


Available Supplies of Guano, 


lies of potash and phosphoric acid which are now available seem 
entirely sufficient to supply all the wants of intensive culture for many centuries 
to come. When we consider, however, the first commercial fertilizer that was ever 
extensively used, viz, guano, the outlook is not sofavorable. The guano of Peru 
and of islands adjacent thereto furnished for many years almost the whole amount 
of this manure sent into commerce. There has been a general impression widely 
felt in agricultural circles that these supplies were about exhausted. This idea has 
oes a wider adhesion because of the fact that adulterated guanos have been 
ly sold in the markets. In addition to this old stocks of guano, held until 
they had lost a large part of their ammoniacal nitrogen, have been placed on the 
market as fresh, and thus the esteem in which this fertilizer was once held has been 
diminished. There is no disguising the fact that guano, once so highly prized, has 
suffered discredit among many of our most progressive farmers and gardeners. 
Weare accustomed to hear them say: “There is no more good guano on the market ; 
that which is offered for sale is either a mixture or purely artificial, without much 
value and purposely prepared to deceive the farmer.” Such are invariably the 
to all attempts of the merchant to get them to purchase this old-time fer- 
tilizer for use on their fields, And yet there is no doubt of the fact that a good 
article of guano is by far the best fertilizer that can be devised, containing naturally 
and in proper proportions for plant life all the essential ingredients of plant food. 
*It is a well-known fact that natural fertilizers—that is, those coming in the organic 
form—are much more assimilable than those of artificial origin. The phosphoric 
acid in bone, for instance, is much more valuable for plant life than the same quan- 
tity of this substance in phosphate rock. ‘The same remark may apply to the 
potash in guanos as compared with that taken from the Stassfurt mines, 

“There is no longer any good guano.” I have heard this phrase so often that 
I have almost reached the point of believing it myself. Yet it must be admitted 
that numerous ships still visit the guano coasts, and carry their valuable cargoes 
not only to the ports of this country but also in greater quantities to those of 
Eu Not only do the old stores appear to be reasonably productive, but new 
deposits are constantly discovered and their stores made available for commerce. 
Among these new discoveries may be mentioned as first in order the deposits in the 
Island of Corcovado. This is a small island in the Gulf Corcovado, near the coast 
of Patagonia, about 43 degrees south latitude. 

An analysis of a sample embracing nearly 1,500 tons of guano from this new 
deposit shows that it contains 3.24 per cent. of nitrogen or ammonia and 7.36 per 
cent. as albuminoids, 14.43 per cent. of phosphoric acid, and 4.44 per cent. of 
potash. A better general fertilizer could not be desired, and the high availability 
of its constituents makes it all the more desirable for use in high-grade intensive 
farming. 

Such a guano, indeed, may be taken as typical of what a fertilizer of organic 
origin should be. Itis a product of nature eitins through centuries of hase and 
storing in safe quarters immense quantities of plant food for the use of future gen- 
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It thus forms a product sui generis which no human industry, whatever may 
be the resources at its command, can imitate. The three chief fertilizing elements 
are found therein partly in the form of very unstable organic bodies, which are 


most easily decomposed under the influences of growing plants, and which are es- 
pecially sensitive to the nitrifying ferments of the soil. There is also found in 
guanos crystallized alkaline phosphates which chemical industry has not yet been 
able to produce at a price within the reach of the farmer. In short, the assimila- 
bility of the fertilizing elements in a good guano surpasses that in which it is found 
in any other kind of manure. 

it is evident at once that in these new deposits is found a guano which fully 
reaches the excellence of the best importations of former years. If such conrign- 
ments would come to us more uently the prejudice which now exists against 
this kind of fertilizer would soon di and it would regain its former high 
position in the favor of farmers. 


REINDEER IN ALASKA. 
It Is Not Thought Possible to Induce the Eskimos to Use the Domesticated 
Animal. 





A bill has recently been introduced into the Senate “to secure the introduc. . 
tion of domesticated reindeer into Alaska.” Its originators claim that this action 
is necessary by reason of the scarcity of food among the inhabitants of the littoral 
of Alaska. The gradual killing off by whalers of walrus and whales has cut off 
the principal food of the Eskimo, and if relief is to be furnished it should be in the 
shape of meat, fish, flour, etc., which can be more easily and cheaply dispensed than 
Siberian reindeer can be ferried over. 

It appears that previous famines have sprung from other sources than the ex- 
tinction af the walrus. The serious period of starvation on St. Lawrence Island, 
occurring 12 years ago, was caused by the failure of the people to lay in supplies 
at the proper time. In numerous instances this negligence was directly attributable 
to protracted indulgence in liquors obtained from unscrupulous traders. The 

icine-man or sorcerer also has an evil influence over the people, often prevail 
ing upon them to desist from all labor for weeks at atime and to abandon hunting 
and fishing-grounds for one or more seasons. 

These people have never depended upon the walrus alone for subsistence, 
various species of hair seal having been of paramount importance in their domestic 
economy. ‘The walrus is valued more on account of its ivory, which comm:.ids a 
good price from the traders and can be bartered for liquors. The whales are rap- 
idly growing leas. Fish are still very plentiful in Alaska, and birds have not per- 
ceptibly diminished in numbers. 

The tribes which least suffer are those which have been left to their own 
traditional devices, and which have not been tempted to change their routine of 
life. There are known but two tribes which have partially domesticated the rein- 
deer—the Laps of Lapland and the Chukche of Eastern Siberia. 

The Laps are divided into “Fishing” and “Reindeer Laps,” the former 
settling on rivers and seacoast ; the latter following their flocks over the country 
and living in tents. The pastures are all in common, the animals being branded 
and allowed to choose their own feeding-grounds, the owners following with their 
tents. 

Among the Chukche there are also two classes—the whaling and fishing-coast 
people of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean, living in fixed village; and the rein- 
deer Chukche, who, like the Laps, follow their flocks with tents. In the Summer 
a general move toward the sea is inaugurated in order to communicate and trade 
with their brethren on the coast. The two pursuits are not, at this time, combined 
or changed, though the different tribes become familiar with each other’s advant- 
ages and mode of life. 

As far as known the reindeer has never been domesticated by the Eskimos. 
It would therefore be a hard matter to induce them to wait for the natural increase 
of an animal which they have been in the habit of shooting at sight, as represent- 
ing so much meat and a skin of a certain value. The wild reindeer and cariboo 
are by no means extinct, but this does not facilitate the solution of the problem. 
The animals would naturally mingle, and there can be question as to whether 
the domestic or the savage instinct would prevail. 

It would be an extremely difficult undertaking to induce the Arctic and Ber- 
ing Sea Eskimo to discontinue their present mode of living, based as it is upon 
traditions and experiences of ages, and adopt one entirely different. The change 
would involve the evolution of a nomadic pastoral people from a settled whaling, 
seal hunting and fishing people. 

The whole social life and domestic economy of the Eskimo are intimately con- 
nected with the hunting of marine animals and sea birds and with fishing. They 
are social in their disposition, gathering at certain coast villages during the long 
Winter nights to pass days and weeks in feasting and dancing. 


To Induce Humility in a Peacock. 


If you wish to take the conceit out of a peacock pull out his tail feathers, and 
as soon as he finds the glory of his plumage gone he becomes the humblest, most 
subdued, and ashamed-looking bird that ever walked the earth. A peacock in full 
feather is so vain and conceited as sometimes to be really troublesome. Not satis- 
fied with squalling at the top of his discordant voice, and with parading himself 
through the yard and up and down the walks with expanded plumage, he will at- 
tack cats, dogs, and even children, and has been known to seriously injure small 
boys or girls that were incautious enough to venture within his reach. Plucking 
his tail feathers, however, causes all his courage to evaporate. He will sneak 
around the yard like a whipped spaniel, will keep out of sight as much as possible, 
and you will hear nothing of him until his plumage has again grown.—St. Louis 
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SUGAR-BEET CULTURE. 


The Soil, Climate, and Methods Best Calculated for 
Success. 1 
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BY WALTER MAXWELL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


IfL. 


N OUR second article upon the cultivation of the sugar beet, 
contained in the last number of THe AMERICAN FARMER, we 
considered in some detail the modes of preparing the ground 
intended for growing beets, and the essentially allied subject 
, of fertilization. We propose to continue our considerations 
in the natural sequence of the several periods or stages of the 
work of cultivation, and having already observed the necessary 
acts in preparing the ground for the reception of the seed, we 
now proceed to the work of planting. 
The ground in which beet seed is planted should be, to use 
a typical expression, “as fine as an onion bed.” As the seed 
must not be put in beyond a given depth, the soil has to be so 
fine as to assure its being thoroughly covered, and a sufficient 
moisture to induce germination. If, at the time of planting, 
the ground is still coarse, and the surface made up of small 
clods, instead of being one mass of finely-pulverized mold, a 
drill will not deposit the seed at one even depth, but portions 
will be delivered much too deep, and a part left uncovered on 
the top. The final preparation of the seed-bed is made with 
the harrow, going in a depth of two inches, followed by the 
VILMORIN'’s IMPROVED drag, which latter implement is much more effective in 
— pulverizing the small clods than the roller. After the harrow 
has been over the last time, the roller is finally used to produce a level and rather 
firm surface, which is not only an aid to the eye in the act of drilling, but assists in 
securing an even delivery of the seed. After the seed is planted, unless the soil is 
moist and the weather inclined to rain, the roller should be used after the drill, in 
order to leave the surface close and firm, and the soil moderately compact around 
the seed. The effect of the latter act is to induce the moisture of the lower to rise 
and collect in the upper soil, or the seed-bed, and thus conduce to a rapid 
germination. If possible, after drilling the seed, the roller should cross the rows, 
instead of running the same direction that the drill had gone. The object of this 
observation is to avoid a trouble at the time of thinning out the plants, when the 
latter will be found in the line of the drill pipe one inch below the general surface 
of the ground, and when the plantlets are being separated or “thinned out” with 
the hoe, it is difficult to avoid covering them with soil, which is also frequently 
done by the wind. ‘The roller, crossing the rows, leaves the whole surface level. 

The planting is done with a small hand drill where small plats are in question, 
and with a horse drill when the undertaking is on a more extensive scale, 
There are also drills for special use where the planting is done “ on the ridge,” or in 
ridges properly laid. As we have not considered that particular mode of laying up 
the land in the previous observations upon the preparation of the soil, the object of 
such drills needs not be discussed now. The 
system of planting on ridges is only followed 
in very moist soils and wet climates. , 

There does not appear to be any de- 
termined idea as to the quantity of seed 
that should be planted to the acre. The 
amount that is drilled by growers of equal 
experience appears to vary all the way be- 
tween 10 and 30 pounds. A rational 
average of the weight that it may be well 
to plant, without waste, may be fixed be- 
tween 15 and 20 pounds per acre. ‘That, 
however, is somewhat regulated by the 
condition of the soil and the supposed vi- 
tality of the seed. The quality of the seed, in respect of its germinating power, 
should be tested before the actual planting is done. 

In considering the varieties of beets to be planted we have to be directed, in 
the main, by the character of the soil; its depth of staple and porousness, and the 
particular adaptability of each variety. A soil having a deep, porous surface and 
subsoil, in respect of its mechanical properties, may be planted with any varieties. 
If such a soil, however, is extremely rich and likely to grow beets of a great size, a 
variety known for its power to resist the forcing action of asoil and a small cropper, 
rich in sugar, should be preferred. There are soils, however, which have not so 
deep an available surface, and whose subsoil is only of a medium porosity. For 
such soils the type of beet must be selected with some care. There are varieties 
which are essentially deep rooters. They have been bred with a very long, tapering 
form, with a tap root which strikes down to a depth of even 20 inches when the 
natural resistance of the soil docs not prevent. ‘There are othcr varieties of which 


& less elongated form is typical, whose habit of growth is so far modified that they 
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do not produce so long a tap root. The latter varieties may be characterized as 
upper-soil feeders, as distinguished from the so-called deep-rooters. Now, whilst the 
deep-rooting kinds demand a free, porous subsoil in i to develop their normal 
habit, the other types will succeed in « sdil which offers a resistance to the 
downward growth of the root, they being able to collect their nourishment from the 
more upper layers. It must be observed, nevertheless, that the depth of soil in 
every case must be such as to allow each type to develop its growth almost wholly 
beneath the soil surface. If the soil is so compact as to offer a resistance that will 
force the beet to grow up far above the soil surface the result will be bad. That 

rtion of the beet which is exposed to the light contains a minimum of sugar, and 
it is highly important that every condition be observed that is essential to an under 
surface development. 

For light, sand soils, which are of a dry nature, and where the sugar content 
is likely to be high and the yield in weight per acre somewhat 
low, varieties which are termed “heavy croppers” should be 
planted, as the conditions offered by such soils are calculated 
to owes from those varieties a satisfactory weight of beets 
with a cor nding yield of sugar. 

The actual varieties or. types of beets upon the market to- 
day are extremely numerous. The two special varieties which 
are more widely known and most generally planted are the 
Klein-Wanzlebener and Improved Vilmorin. These varieties are 
good, moderate croppers (the Klein-Wanzlebener usually grows 
arvl a greater weight per acre than the Vilmorin) first-class sugar 
. | S > producers, and are adapted to most soils. They, of course, will 

‘ SS R.; reach a deeper root development in loose, deep subsoils ; but 

: SS 2's they are not extreme deep-rooting types, like the Desprez, and 

\ S BS other varieties, and consequently produce satisfactory results 

in soils whose staple is not so deep. The two mentioned va- 

rieties are the all-round most approved kinds on the market. 

We would remark, however, at thts point that farmers who are 

intending the culture of beets, and who are not conversant with the suitability of 

the several varieties to live soils, should state the character of the soil in which they 
intend to plant, and be advised as to which variety of beet to select. 

The — at which the seed should be planted is regulated by the condition of 
the soil and weather. If the soil is extremely fine and moist, one inch is deep 
enough to deposit the seed. If, however, the ground is only moderately fine, and in 
a dry state, and particularly if the weather indicates drouth, the drill should deliver 
the seed from one and a-half to two inches, in order that moisture from below may 
be obtained sufficient to produce germination. The depth of planting is also 
depending upon the temperature of the soil. Where the soil is very moist within it is 
almost invariably cold, and in such cases it is very desirable to lay the seed as near 
to the action of the sun upon the surface of the seed-bed as possible, providing only 
that it is covered. Planting, however, as it has been said, should not commenvo 
until the temperature of the seed-bed has reached 85 degrees, 
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In the operation of planting the seed, the supremely important question is the 
determination of the distances at which the plants shoald he placed from each other, 
which means the distance between the rows, and between the beets in the row, or 
still more definitely, the actual number of beets that should stand upon an acre. 
We are again depending upon the nature and condition of the soil for the solution 
of this question. With the consideration of the soil, however, a number of other 
vitally-important circumstances assist in controlling the determination of distance, 
certain of which we shall also have to remark upon. 

It has been ascertained and established by innumerable experiments that the 
most advantageous size of beets for snguvatatiiig uses is included between the 
limits of three-quarters of a pound and two pounds in weight. It has becn shown 
that when the maximum weight specified is exceeded there is a notable falling off 
in sugar in proportion to the non-saccharine matters. On the other hand, if the 
size of the beet falls below three-quarters of a pound, the cost of handling the crop 

r ton is so enhanced that economically the result is a failure. During the past 
Beet season we analyzed beets weighing from five to 10 pounds, and the sugar 
content ran from three to seven per cent. We also analyzed beets weighing less 
than half a pound, whose sugar content was as high as 20 per cent. Both those 
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outside the limits of economic sugar production. The large beets, 
sugar content, will not pay to handle in the factory. The cost of 
pa moc Se small proportion of sugar from the large — of raw material 
makes unfit for manufacture, ond only suitable for feed. The small beets, 
favorable for the production of sugar, yield so low a weight per 
the result is failure to the grower. The typical-sized beet which beet 
hold constantly in his mind is the one pound, or one and a 
beet, the standard varying only within the limits characteristic of 
The Klein-Wanzlebener beet is naturally about one quarter of a 
than the Vilmorin variety. Now each grower requires to determine 
the number of one pound beets that his particular land will produce to the acre, 

established the distance between the rows, and between the plants 
in the row, that should be observed in planting in his soil. 

It is very evident that a rich soil—a sil of a deep, porous nature and 
containing an abundance of all plant food—would produce a great weight per acre. 
In order to regulate the size of the beet, and keep it within the one pound limit, it 
would be to plant the beets very closely together. In a soil naturally 
less fertile, or which has become more or less exhausted, the distance between the 
plants must be proportionably increased so as to lessen the number per acre. 

We do not require to return to the time when the seed was distributed broad- 
cast. That system of planting is so essentially obsolete that its consideration needs 
not to be revived. 

At the time when drilling the seed came into practice the distance which the 
rows were placed from each other varied from 20 to 24 inches, and the space left 
between the roots in the row was about 18 
inces. At that period large beets were 
grown, and the average content of sugar 
was very low, being less than 10 per cent. 
in the juice of the beet. 

A new era in sugar-beet growing opened 
with the experiments of Vilmorin, Pagnoul, 
Brien, Dubunfant, and others: the purpose 
of those famous scientific experimenters was 
to ascertain the influence of the distance 
between the rows, and between the plants 
in the row, upon the yield per acre and 
the sugar value of the crops. Pagnoul, 
in a famous series of experiments, planted 
in the same field beets of the same va- 
riety but at different distances. In one 
series the beets were drilled 20 inches he- 
tween the rows,and the roots left 20 
inches apart in the row. In a second series the rows were drilled only 17 inches 
apart, and the space between the plants in the row was eight inches, In the first 
series the crop was characterized by the following results: 

The number of bects to the acre was 16,326, and the weight per acre 28 tons. 
In the second series, the number of beets was 46,122, and the weight per acre 36 
tons. A comparison of the sugar value of the two series showed that the beets of 
the first contained 19 per cent., and yielded 5,600 pounds of sugar per acre; whilst 
those of the second series contained 12 per cent. of sugar, and gave 8,640 pounds 
to the acre. It was further observed that, in addition to the greater yield per acre 
and higher content of sugar of the second series, the purity of the juices was much 
higher in the beets of the second than in those of the first series. ‘The proportion 
of alkali salts, which bodies we extensively remarked upon in the article devoted 
to soil preparation and fertilization, was more than twice as great in the first series 
as in the second. And those alkali bodies not only lessen the 
content of sugar in the beet; they also reduce the relative 
amount of sugar which can be obtained in the process of 
manufacture. 

We shall make no apology for asking our readers to look 
still further into the significant facts which were unfolded |) 
the experiments we have cited. The weight of the alkali salts 
removed from the soil by the first series, or the wide-distance 
planting, was 840 pounds per acre; and the amount remove« 

y the second series, or narrow-distance planting, was 520 
pounds acre. We see, then, that in the first series the 
16,226 roots, or 28 tons, abstracted from the soil 840 pounds 
of the food material which is indispensable to the beets in 
small proportions, but retarding to the formation of sugar if 
taken up by the roots in large doses, The second series beets, 
numbering over 46,000 and weighing 36 tons, took from the 
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soil actually less mineral plant food than the 28 tons of the first series. The 
explanation of these vital phenomena is found in the marvelous law of assimilation 


of organic bodies, such as sugar. Sugar is composed of carbon and water. The 
carbon used in the formation of the sugar is bee from the air, where it exists 
in the form of carbonic acid gas, by the leaves of the plant; and the water is taken 
up from the ground by the roots of the plant. When the carbon and water are 
brought together in the body of the beet, by a very complicated process, the sugar 
is found. Not only is the sugar which we find in the root formed in that way, but 
also other matters composing the beet. We see, then, that the greatest part of an 
acre of beets is formed out of plant food which exists in the air, mixed with water 
taken from the ground. It has already been said that the plant food is taken from 
the air by the leaves, Consequently, the amount of plant substance found is con- 








trolled by the extent of the leaf surface. And the greater the number of plants 
standing upon an acre, so much greater is the number of leaves, or the leaf surface, 
a ly in the earlier stages of the beet’s development, and proportionably 
arger is the amount of the substance of the crop built up out of air and water in 
relation to the materials drawn from the soil. 

Close planting has been proved to yield beets of the highest sugar conven‘ 
the purest in quality, and with the greate=. 
weight to the acre. These results, which 
are high in every particular, obtained by 
close planting, are achieved at a minimum 
cost, in respect of the demand made upon 
the plant ‘food; because, relatively, the 
largest we em of the materials utilized 
in the uction of the crop is abstracted 
from the air, whilst the low proportion of 
mineral matters taken up leaves the soil 
but little exhausted. 

In the system of planting in practice 
to-day the distances left between rows 
are 16, 18, and 20 inches, the actual space 
being determined by the condition of the 
soil. The left between the plants in 
the row is from six to eight inches. The 
leading principle to be kept in mind in 
determining the distances of planting is, 
however, to plant as close as possible, allow- 
ing only that we secure an average beet of 
sufficient size for economic manipulation. 

The Spring of the year is not only the 
s-ason for planting seed for the production 
of beets, it is also the period of planting 
“ mother beets” for growing seed. 

The so-called “mother beets” are such as are selected from the beet crop of 
the previous season. At the time of taking up the general crop in the Fall the 
varieties are carefully looked over, and examples exhibiting the qualities required 
for propagation uses are chosen from the whole stock. The selection made in the 
Fall is based upon the physical properties of the beets. Only those of a given 
average weight are accepted. The weight standard is controlled by the normal 
average of each variety, the local conditions of soil, and the system of selection 
obtaining. Mr. Vilmorin, the great French seed grower, does not grow seed from 
any mother beet which weighs less than one and one quarter pounds, Those 
weighing over two pounds are also usually rejected. Where, however, the average 
size of the beet is low, 
as a result of close 
planting, the weight 
may vary between the 
limits of one and two 

unds, In the se 
Leen the ideal form 
of each type or variety 
must be as nearly as 

ible approximated. 
Usually, the beet of 
correct form is long and 
tapering, having one 
leading tap root, and 
free from coarse prongs 
or side roots. The leaf 
system should rest 
closely upon the top of 
the beet, and without a 
long, coarse neck inter- 
vening. 

When the mother 
beets are selected in the 
Fall they are placed in 
pits or silos which are constructed for 
their preservation during the Winter 
months, 

In the Spring, commencing with April, 
the silos are opened, and the beets taken 
out, and subjected to a crucial exami- 
nation. The selection at this stage is 
chemical in its nature. Each beet is 
analyzed, the sugar content determined, 
and placed in one of three classifications, 
according to its individual richness in 
saccharine matter, or rejected if it falls _ average sample from 
below a given minimum. The analysis onenemaaL, BEEE. the inside of ithe beet 
by the process we have described. The sample, which consists of a fine pulp, is 
placed in a hand po and the juice expressed. The sugar content of the juice is 
then determined by the use of the polarisco 
We have said that the beets are, by the system of examination given, resolved 
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is made by taking a 
core diagonally frem 
the lower to the 
upper end of the 
beet, avoiding to 
break through the 
rind on the upper 
surface. The instru- 
ment used for the 
purpose takes an 
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into three or more orders of merit. No. 1 may it beets whose sugar content 
exceeds 18 per cent. No. 2, beets having from 1 py panes No. 3, from 16 
per cent. down to the minimum adopted. Now, with the great seed breeders or 
Cece Say tty eegparins. bane vagthos if ca say wt apangan ye magh eo 
uses. No. 2 is also retained b ee eee from which the 


meat generation of seed is upon the market. No.3 produces the commercial 
seed which is sold direct to growers of beets for use, 

By the methods of ion of which we have spoken, ted by 
rational crossing, the existing well-known varieties have been and the 


average sugar content of the beet has been raised from less than 10 per cent., to its 
present condition of richness. 

Seed breeding and propagation is not only a science, but a business, 
distinct in itself. As a business, it first built up the fortunes of who gave 
themselves to its pursuit. It also laid the foundation of the great 
industry as it exists in its vast proportions and magnificence to-day. 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF MUD. | 


The Enormous Oost of Bad Roads to the People of this Country. 


We have in the United States something like 16,000,000 of horses and 
mules above the age of two years upon our farms, and at the moderate estimate 
of 25 cents as the cost of feed and care of each of these animals, we see at a glance 
that the of maintaining them is about $4,000,000 per day. If, 
by a similarly moderate estimate, we say that they are kept in the stable in a condi- 
tion of enforced idleness by the. deep mud of Spring and Fall for a period averaging 
20 days in each year, we may easily compute that the loss, in this respect alone, 
will amount to $80,000,000 per year, a sum sufficient to build 16,000 miles of 
excellent highway. Of course, considering the great variety of conditions, and the 
consequent number of factors to be regarded, it is impossible by mathematical 
formula to compute the loss entailed on any community by the continued tolera- 
tion of these dirt roads in their present condition ; but the error in the result of any 
computation is more likely to show a loss smaller than erry! exists, and in what- 
ever way the matter may be regarded it is certain that with the imposed burden of 
extra help and extra draft animals, loss of time, wear and tear of wagons and har- 
ness, the drawing of light loads, and the depreciated value of digg m4 we are 
pursuing a short-sighted policy in permitting the present system to continue. 
Besides the actual loss, which a moment’s reflection will serve to show, we are gain- 
ing nothing and saving nothing in that great sper of agricultural industry 
to which the condition of the dirt road is of such marked importance. 

By dwellers in cities the actual condition of these country roads during the 
wet season is scarcely known; while the farmers, to whom all roads are dirt roads, 
and who have never seen nor known of a highway better than that which they 
have used from boyhood, the dirt road is an acce ted fixture, which long habit and 
use have impressed upon them as a natural and necessary adjunct to farm life. * 
* * In the Spring of 1891 * * * in the State of New York the country news- 
papers were printing long editorial complaints of the hopeless condition of the rural 
highways, and the consequent paralysis of country trade, while commercial reports 
were published from week to week in which business embarrassments and failures 
were charged directly to the impassable condition of the country roads. Half-loaded 
farm-wagons were stalled in deep mud almost in the shadow of the magnificent 
$20,000,000 Capital at Albany, while, as if to show to what ridiculous ends the 
perversity of the human mind will sometimes lead us, the good farmers of Albany 
County were actually sending telegrams to the Legislature asking for the adjourn- 
ment of a committee hearing, because the roads of Albany County were too bad to 
permit them to get to town in time to oppose a bill which promised to make them 
better !|— Century. 








BAD TEMPER UNDER WATER. 
Curious Experiences of a Pearl-Diver. 


The diver, as the reader may imagine, gets many scares when below. A 15- 
foot shark, magnified by the water and making a bee-line for one, is sufficient to 
make the stoutest heart quake in spite of the assertion that sharks have never been 
known to attack a man in dress, - Neither is the sight of a large turtle comforting 
when one does not know exactly what it is, and the coiling of a sea-snake around 
one’s legs, although it has only one’s hands to bite at, is, to say the least, unpleasant. 
A little fish called the stone-fish is one of the enemies of the diver. It seems to 
make its habitation right under the pearl-shell, as it is only when picking them up 
that anyone has been known to be bitten. I remember well the first time I was 
ae this spiteful member of the finny tribe. I dropped my bag of shells and 
hastened to the surface, but in this short space of time my hand and arm had so 
swollen that it was with difficulty I could get the dress off, being unable to work 
for three days, and suffering intense pain the while. Afterward I learned that 
staying down a couple of hours after a bite will stop any further discomfort, the 
pressure of water causing much bleeding at the bitten part, and thus expelling the 

ison. 

One of the strange effects that diving has upon those who practice it is the in- 
variable bad temper felt while working at the bottom; and as this irritability 
passes away as soon as the surface is reached again, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that it is caused by the unusual pressure of air inside the dress, affecting probably the 
lungs, and through them the brain. My experience has been that while below one 
may fly into the most violent passion at the merest trifle; for instance, the life-line 
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held too tight or too slack, too much air or too little, or some imaginary wrong- 
doing on the part of the tender or the boys above will often cause the temper to rise. 
I have sometimes become so in a similar way that I have given the signal to 
pull up, with the express intention of knocking the heads off the entire crew, but 
as the surface was neared and the weight of air decreased, my feelings have gradu- 
ally undergone a change for the better, until by the time I reached the ladder and 
had the face-glass unscrewed I had forgotten for what I came up.— Century. 


SEWI-TROPIG FRUITS AND NUTS. 


Rapid Growth of an Important Agricultural Industry. 
The Census Bureau, in order to ascertain the extent of the semi-tropic fruit 
and nut industries of the United States, has made a special investigation for that 
purpose, ripe eae 9. eng Cra ate. pee gpndonmameae, Sac 
Croan a acy Pa The taking of such a census was a most 
ifficult matter; but through special schedules of inquiry every producer in the. 


we te been 

production of such fruits and nuts is confined largely to the States of 
California and Florida, but figs, oranges, kaki, and were found growing to 
a considerable extent in States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. Louisiana and 
Arizona have also a ie. chew aie ° downer Hsened ecths Alpe Jigen te 
nearly all young and of recent growth. course the acreage of oranges exceeds 
that of all other fruits, yet the ibilities of pineapple culture on the southeast 
coast of Florida and for 100 north of Key Wast, on the Gulf Coast, are 
developing very — 

Pecan culture in Florida and all the Gulf States has begun to spread wonder- 
fully, while in a few years the figs, olives, maderia nuts, and lemons of California 
will rival in value her ey a to oranges. In the census year the tables showed 
three times as many non-bearing as bearing orange trees. Since the census was 
taken planting has going on more rapidly than ever, and the number of trees 
now growing in California must be nearly double that of 18 months ago, which 
means an output of at least 10,000,000 Bae of oranges from California before 
the end of the present century. 

The Florida figures show a still greater proportion of non-bearing to bearing 
trees than do those of California, yet the increase of planting in the former State 
is not ven so great. Just before the hard freeze of 1886, which did such great 
injury to Florida’s orange groves, there was an enormous planting of young trees, 
but since then there os been very little. Therefore, most of the non-bearing 
trees have been planted five or more years, while the reverse is true of California. 

Arizona has quite a showing of orange trees, the beginning of a new industry 
there, and their development is likely to be rapid. It was found also that in the 
Salt River Valley pre ions were being made to plant more than 1,000 acres of 
oranges alone within 15 miles of the City of Phenix. 

So it follows that the great advances made in other industries have not left 
behind that of fruit culture. The time of harvesting differs so in different sections 
that in time the United States will probably eat its own freshly-picked oranges 
throughout the year. Florida and Louisiana gather their fruit late in October or 
early in November; Northern California and Arizona in December and January, 
while the time of ripening in Southern California comes in February and March, 
continuing well into the Summer. 

A few trees of pomegranate, kaki, pecan, pomelo, lemon, lime, fig, date, and 
banana were found growing for the family supply about farms and homes within 
the semi-tropic belt, which may be seg said to extend as far north as Charles- 
ton on the Atlantic coast and to the 31st parallel of latitude along the Gulf coast 
and southwest Arizona, and in California as far north as the 40th parallel, within 
sight of Mount Shasta, with its perpetual snow and ice. Of course, all semi-tropic 
fruits and nuts cannot be grown in all the country as far north as indicated, yet 
the kaki, fig, and pecan can be grown to a considerable extent outside of these 
limits. 

The following statistics were obtained direct from the growers, either by 
special inquiry or by personal visits of special agents to sections of the country 
where these products were grown : 
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A WasHINGTON capitalist who bought some land in Florida recently went down 
to look at it. In the midst-of a swampy waste he found a very dilapidated cabiu. 
In the doorway hung a worn, gray blanket, and over the top of the blanket a 
grizzled “cracker” looked out at his visitor. The tenant surveyed his landlord 
and the landlord his tenant for a moment, until the latter broke the embarrassing 
silence. “Stranger,” he said, “I ain’t 80 poor as you think I be. I don’t own this 
land hereabouts.” 
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“ CORN GAKE MURPHY.” 


His Missionary Efforts in Behalf of Corn 
as an Article of Euman Food. 


Secretary Rusk, in the appointment 
of Charles J. M as Agent 
of the icult in Great 
Britain, France, and , has ma- 


terially advanced the possibility of the 
universal use of American corn in Europe 
as a breadstuff. 

“Corn Cake Murphy,” as he has been 
known in Berlin, pay a and Paris for 
the last three years, has been untiring in 
his efforts to convince the foreigners that 
Indian corn was a fit dish for the table, 
and not, as they thought, mere horse-feed. 

A party of Americans, dining at one 
of London's chief hotels, were surprised 
to find upon the table a dish of hot 
“Johnny cake” and also some “ egg- 
bread,” accompanied by a card upon 
which “the compliments of Charles J. 
Murphy ” were extended. Mr. Murphy 
frequently surprised visiting Americans 
in this way. 

He had with him an old Virginia ne- 
gress, who was well-versed in the art of 
cooking. Delectable dishes were pre- 
pared by her before the principals and 
pupils of the various cooking-schools in 
the United Kingdom, but with little suc- 
cess. Murphy tried hundreds of ways to 
induce the Britons to adopt corn as an 
article of diet, but was on many occa- 
sions snubbed and treated as a crank. 

But his strivings were not unnoticed 
by the people whose intereste he had at 
heart, as his appointment to the office 
above-mentioned will testify. Immedi- 
ately upon the acceptance of this posi- 
tion he started for Edinburg, where an 
Exposition was in progress, and pledged 
$1,000 of his year’s sal for some 
space at the Exposition. He then in- 
vested $600 additional of his for 
cooking apparatus and began on a 
scale the manufacture of “ Johnny cake” 
and corn bread. The Edinburg Gas 
Company, becoming interested in Mur- 
phy’s enterprise, agreed with him to fur- 
nish every cooking-school in Scotland 
with a gas stove upon which to cook the 
corn bread, Then Murphy visited other 
great cities and has succeeded in creating 
a vigorous demand for corn meal. 

The Agricultural Department has re- 
cently received a cablegram from Murphy 
ennouncing that he had succeeded in in- 
teresting the German Government in 
corn meal, and that a fair trial would be 
given it, with a view to recommending it 
for general use in the time of scarcity of 
breadstuffs on the Continent. This fact 
is of great importance to the American 
farmers, as it involves the shipment of 
large quantities of corn from the United 
States this Winter not only to Germany 
but to other countries who are suffering 
from a short crop of breadstuffs. 

The late Mr. Tilden was the first public 
man to suggest the advisability of ac- 
quainting Europe with the virtues of 
corn meal, and through his efforts a bill 
was introduced in Congress to appropriate 
$100,000 to enable the United States to 
properly present to the foreigners the 
principal reasons why corn meal should be 
used asa breadstuff. This bill was lost, 
however, by reason of the fact that S. 8. 
Cox poked fun at the idea of a corn meal 


Seven Years Without a Birthday. 


A Scottish who died nearly 
80 ; ry pe hear Kinross, 
mss tot tell that he had once been seven 
years without a birthday. The statement 


puzzled most who heard it. could 
see that if he had been born on the 29th 
of February he would have no birthday 
except in a leap-year. But leap-year 
comes once in four years, and this ac- 
counts fora gap of three years only ; 
their first thought would therefore nat- 
urally be that the old man, who in fact 
was of a harmless jest, was somehow 
jesting about the seven. There was, 
however, no joke or trick in his asser- 
tion. At the present time there can be 
very few, if there are any, who have this 
tale to tell of themselves, for one who 
can tell it must have been born on the 
29th of Feb at least 96 years ago. 
But a similar line of missing dates is 
now soon to return; and indeed there 
are no doubt some readers of this page 
who will have only one birthday to cele- 
brate for nearly 12 years to come. 

The solution of the puzzle is to be 
found in the fact, which does not appear 
to be very widely known, that the year 
1800 was not a leap-year and 1900 will 
not be. The February of the present 
year had 29 days; but in all the seven 
years intervening between 1896 and 
1904, as well as in the three between 
1892 and 1896, that month will have 
only 28.—St. Nicholas. 


One Pedagog’s Record. 

If we are inclined to doubt the numer- 
ous accounts and traditions which have 
come down to us concerning the school- 
master of ancient times we may find them 
verified in the diary of a certain Johan 
Jacob Haberle, of Germany, which has 
just come to light. This venerable wielder 
of the birch taught school 51 years, and 
during that time | oa down in his jour- 
nal a record of punishments adminis- 
tered. Statistics show strokes with stick, 
911,517 ; smites with birch-rod, 240,100 ; 
hits with ruler, 10,986; smacks on the 
hand, 136,715; slaps on face, 10,235; 
boxes on ear, 7,905; blows on head, 
115,800; tasks from the Bible (cate 
chism, poets, and grammar), 12,763. 

Every two years he had to buy a new 
Bible to replace the one worn out by the 
rough usage of the pupils, The number 
of times he made them kneel on peas 
was 777, while 5,001 culprits had to do 

mance with a ruler held over their 

eads, One precept at least must have 
been well grounded in their minds, 
namely, “the way of the transgressor is 
hard.” As for the abusive words of 
Herr Haberle, not a third of them could 
be found in any dictionary, and if a 
German dictionary does not hold them, 
where else shall one look ? 

An Appetizing Dish. 

Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Those 
raising their own wheat can have an in- 
expensive, yet very nutritious, breakfast 
dish by grinding three or four coffee- 
mil]’s full of it, and cooking the same as 
oatmeal, Eat with sugar and cream. I 
generally prepare a quantity at a time, 
say a dishpan half full, by washing in 
two or three waters, floating off all chaff 
and beards, and drying in the sun. The 











crusade, and had the bill laughed out of 
the House. 


soft wheat is the best—Lovuisa Funs- 


How a Boomerang is Made. 

It will perhaps be interesting for those 
who have seen or know of the principal 
weapon of the native Australian to un- 
derstand how it is made. 

The boomerang, or, as it is known 
among the natives, the womera, is gener- 
ally made from an “ elbow ” of the kur- 
rawung tree, though sometimes the yar- 
row and myall trees aro utilized. 
Having found a suitable “elbow” or 
branch, it is customary for the native to 
chop it from the tree and immediately 
form it into a rough outline of the in- 
tended weapon. hen after several 
hours’ labor the womera is reduced to 
three or four pounds weight, it appears 
asa flat, heavy club, thinner at one arm 
than at the other. 

Being of a naturally lazy disposition, 
the native often lays aside the uncom- 
pleted weapon for weeks at a time, and 
during this period the wood becomes har- 
dened, and upon resuming his work the 
native does not realize that he is made 
to pay for his former negligence. He 
cares little, however, for time, as it is all 
his own. 

After additional trimming and paring 
down the weapon is charred all over, 
great care being taken to burn no one 
rt more than another. The charcoal 
ing chipped off, the native then pro- 
ceeds to lick the weapon all over with his 
tongue, after which it is placed ina 
smoky fire of green boughs which warms 
it and makes it pliable. 


THE MOQUI INDIANS. 


The Strange People of an Odd Corner 
of Our Country. 


A hundred miles north of the Petrified 
Forest, and well into the edge of the 
Arizona desert, are the seven strange and 
seldom-visited Pueblo cities of Moqui. 
They have all wildly unpronounceable 
names, like Hualpi, A-hua-tu, and Mis- 
hongop-avi, and all are built on the 
summits of almost inaccessible mesas— 
islands of solid rock, whose generally 
perpendicular cliff-walls rise high from 
the surrounding plain. They are very 
remarkable towns in appearance, set 
upon dizzy sites, with quaint terraced 
houses of adobe, and queer little corrals 
for the animals, in nooks and angles of 
the cliff, and giving far outlook across 
the browns and yellows and the spectral 
peaks of that weird plain. But they look 
not half so remarkable as they are. The 
most remote from civilization of all the 
Pueblos, the least affected by the Spanish 
influence which so wonderfully ruled 
over the enormous area of the Southwest, 
and practically untouched by the later 
Saxon influence, the Indians of the Mo- 
qui towns retain almost entirely their 
wonderful customs of before the con- 
quest. Their languages are different 
from those of any other of the Pueblos, 
and their mode of life—though to a 
hasty glance the same—is in many ways 
unlike that of their brethren in New 
Mexico. They are the best weavers in 
America, except the once remarkable 
but now less skillful Navajos; and their 
manta (the characteristic black woolen 
dresses of Pueblo women) and dancing- 
girdles are so famous that the Indians of 
the Rio Grarde Valley often travel 300 
miles or more, on foot or on deliberate 
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wearing ucts of the rude, home-made 
looms oF onel The Moquis also make 
valuable and very curious fur blankets 
by twisting the skins of rabbits into 
ropes, and then sewing these re 
a custom which Coronado found among 
them 350 years ago, before there were 
any sheep to yield wool for such fabrics 
as they now weave, and when their only 
dress materials were skins and the cotton 
they raised.—St. Nicholas. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 





A. O..Tyler, New Orleans, La.: A foreigner 
who comes to this country without his par- 
ents, at the age of 15, can obtain his second 
papers at the age of 23 without having to take 
out his first papers. 

James Brant, Fort Wayne, Ind.: There are 
no figures to show with any exactness the 
population of England prior to 1801, when 
the first census was taken. It is generally 
believed by students of history that from 
1300 to 1700 the population of England and 
Wales was about stationary, and about 
2,500,000 souls, nearly that of Missouri, in 
1890. From 1700 to 1801 the population 
slowly increased, until the census of 1801 
showed 8,892,536 people. The population is 
now estimated at nearly 39,000,000. 

Eliphalet Brown, Abingdon, Va.: A salve 
that we have heard highly recosamended for 
all pu and is particularly good for 
chap hands, lips, ete., is made of 4 ounces 
fresh mutton suet, 1 ounce of balsam of fir, 
and } ounce of camphor gum. Heat until all 
are melted and thoroughly mixed. 

James G. Martin, Olathe, Kan.: Gosnold 
attempted a settlement of Massachusetts in 
1602. The Pilgrim Fathers settled at Ply- 
mouth in 1620. The Massachusetts Bay 
Company settled Salem in 1628. Boston was 
founded in 1630, and the union of Massachu- 
setts and Plymouth Colonies accomplished in 
1692. 


Brent Matthews, Olney, Ill. : Don’t think 
you can purify your blood by putting drugs, 
patent or otherwise, into your stomach. You 
can only purify it by pure food, pure air, 

ure water, plenty of exercise, and correct 
iving. 

J. G. B., Marietta, Ga. : It isa mistake to 
think that a farmer’s life is necessarily un- 
healthy. On the other hand, and in spite of 
the wretchedly-cooked food that is the rule in 
too many homesteads, and the violation of 
all sanitary rules, the farmers stand next to 
the top as a healthy class. The following 
table shows how many men in every hundred, 
n vocations named, attain the age of 70 : 


Clergymen 
WATERED cocccc ccvcccccccovcccooscosccccce 
Traders and Manufacturers 
Soldie s a d Clerks 






TAWYCTB ec coed ccccccccccccccccccccccscess 
ATE B Becccccccccce cocccccveccccccoccs cove 
PrOfeSBOTS.....-seceeeseeeeseees oceccceee 27 
Physicians 0.00. cccccccccccccccccecccecs 2 


Henry 8. Barton, Pottsville, Pa. : The 
manufacture and consumption of beer seems 
to be increasing faster than that of any other 
manufactured product. The output of the 
breweries of the United States last year was 
30,000,000 barrels—equal to 120,000,000 
kegs, or about two kegs for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. The increase of 
the output over the previous year was 3,(00,- 
000 barrels, equal to 12,000,000 kegs. It is 
estimated that we as a people squander over 
$500,000,000 a year for drink. 


Particular About Butter. 


Little Boy—Mom wants two pounds 
o’ butter exactly like wot you sent us 
last. If ’tain’t exactly like she won’t 
take it. 

Grocer (to numerous customers)— 
Some people in my business don’t like 
very particular customers, but I do. It’s 
my delight to serve them and get them 
exactly what they want. I will attend 
to you in a moment, little boy. 

Little Boy—Be sure to get the same 
kind. A lot o’ pap’s relations is visitin’ 








at our house, an’ mom wants to drive 


burros, simply to trade for the long- | ’em away.—Street & Smith’s Good News. 
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Eastern Shore Agricultural Fair. 


Eprton AMERICAN Farmer: The 
15th annual fair of the Eastern Shore 
Agricultural Association will open at the 
old fair unds near Keller, Accomac 
County, Va. Tuesday, Aug. 30, 1892, 
and continue four days, very inclement 
weather excepted. e following offi- 
cers were elected at a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, composed of George 
H. Adair, William T. Johnson, W. F. 
Fleming, John M. West, J. T. Bull, Dr. 
John E. Mapp, Dr. John W. Kellam, 
and T. T. Wescott, held Feb. 18, who 
will control the exhibition: George H. 
Adair, President ; T. T. Wescott, Secre- 
tary, Grangeville, Va; Dr. John E. 
Mapp, Treasurer. 

This association has had a great suc- 
cess among agricultural circles. It has 
now been conducted for 14 years with 
the greatest satisfaction to all concerned, 
and has proved of much value to the far- 
mers of the neighborhood. It started 
without any visible capital, and has had 
no income except the admission fee of 
25 cents and the rental privilege for 
selling within the inclosure, All schemes 
that have any resemblance to gambling 
or unfairness have been rigidly excluded. 

Now the association has on its hand- 
some grounds two exhibition halls and a 
produce hall, and stables and other ac- 
commodations. The grounds are thor- 
oughly inclosed and everything is in the 
best order, all of which reflects much 
credit on the gentlemen who have had 
control of the association’s affairs. The 
horse and speed department would do 
credit to State fairs, and the produce de- 
partment excels those of many States. 
The ladies’ department is also unusually 
good, It is felt that the exhibit of horses 
and cattle could be improved. It is ex- 
pected that the coming fair will eclipse 
any previous effort of the association. 
All communications should be addressed 
to the Secretary, T. T. Wescott, Grange- 
ville, Va. 


The “ Prayer-Sticks ” of the Pueblo 
Indians. 





How many of my young countrymen 
who have read of the “ prayer-wheels” of 
Burmah, and the paper prayers of the 
Chinese, know that there is a mechanical 
prayer used by thousands of peoplein the 
United States? The Pueblo “ prayer- 
stick ” is quite as curious a device as those 
of the heathen Orient; and the feather is 
the chief part of it. 

Prowling in sheltered ravines about 
any Pueblo town, the curiosity-seeker will 
find, stuck in the ground, carefully- 
whittled sticks, each with a tuft of downy 
feathers (generally white) bound at the 
to 


Mach of these sticks is a prayer—and 
none the less earnest and sincere because 
so misguided. Around the remote 
Pueblo Zuni I have counted over 3,000 
of these strange invocations in one day’s 
ramble; but never a tithe as many by 
any other Pueblo. 

According to the nature of the prayer, 
the stick, the feathers, and the manner of 


tying them vary. The Indian who hasa | P®ée 


favor to ask of the Trues prepares his 
feather-prayer with great solemnity and 
secrecy, takes it to a proper spot, prays 
to all those above, and plants the prayer- 
stick that it may continue his petition 
after he has gone home.—<St. Nicholas. 








Pound the Elixir of Life. 
Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Our 
old, old American Farmer, that has 
been an instructive and welcome visitor 
since my first recollection, must have 
found the “ Elixir of Life,” or got points 
from ’s “She.” It left Balti- 
more for Middletown, when it donned a 
new coat, and is now in Washington, 
D. C., with a complete new outfit, as 
oung, handsome, and, if possible, more 
intelligent than ever. As the facilities 
for travel are so great now, it will no 
doubt visit every grange and Ba 
from ocean to ocean and from Montana 
to the Gulf. I always thought it was a 
“he,” but to have so much vitality it 
must be a “she.” I have prophesied 
that the time would come that women 
would have to take the lead, and it now 
looks that way. And I will give advice 
(I intend to take it myself) to younger 
sisters that can afford it (novelties come 
high) to purchase, if it can be had at 
any price, some of the seed of this Elixir 
to plant, but would not abandon the old 
sass and herb until they find it will grow 
in their soil with success, There is a wide 
field before us, and we must be equal to 
the occasion. If I had my farm-life to 
go over again, instead of knitting stock- 
ings for the feet of men I would devote 
my spare time to improve their heads, 
and let them go sockless—Sa..y Lunn, 
Catonsville, Md. 


COMPLIMENTS. 


“Handsome and Interesting.” 
The Southern Edition of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for March is a handsome and inter- 
esting farmers’ paper.—Carrol ( Md.) News. 


“Filled With Grand Matter.” 
THE AMERICAN FARMER came in yester- 
day, and is filled with grand matter from 
cover to cover.—JENNIE ATCHLEY, Floyd, 
Texas. 











From an Old Friend. 

Fifty-two years ago, when a boy of 20, I left 
my native State, Maryland. I knew then Mr. 
John 8, Skinner, the founder of the old 
American Farmer. Now, I get THE AMER- 
ICAN FARMER, published at the Capital of 
the Nation, the es | place for such a grand 
old farm journal. I do wish you the greatest 
success possible—W. R. STUART, Ocean 
Springs, Miss. 


REMINISCENCES OF A VETERAN. 


One of the Old-Time Readers of “The 
American Farmer” Draws Upon His 
Memory. 


EpIToR AMERICAN FARMER: I feel an in- 
terest in the veteran AMERICAN FARMER. 
It was the first periodical published in Amer- 
ica which purported to be devoted to agri- 
culture or the pursuits of the farmer. It was 
first published in the year of my birth. The 
enterprise was promoted by Col. J. 8. Skin- 
ner, who was the first editor and publisher, 
and by C. Robinson, who was the printer. 

In after years I learned that Col. Skinner 
and my kindred, after completing arrange- 
ments for issuing the initial number, were at 
a loss for a proper title-heading ; so they called 
to their aid a gentleman well versed in Latin 
lore, who suggested a title in Latin, which 
was Anglicized and adopted. The same title 
has from first to last appeared on its title- 
, even when issued with a longer name 
—‘‘ Plough, Loom, and Anvil.’’ 








While Col. Skinner edited the paper one of | at $1 each. 
Or, we will send the paper for one year and the watch to any address upon receipt of $4.50. 


its lessons that benefited progressive agri- 
culturists was that Peruvian guano was a 
valuable fertilizer. Its use was recommended 


and instruction given as to its proper usage. 
Another lesson was that plaster was a special 
fertilizer. At one time Benjamin Franklin 





made use of plaster on a limited scale as an 
experiment. He sowed his name iu lame 
letters with plastér on Government ground ut 
Washington. In duc time the letters becnune 
discernible, and his novelty in agricnirure 
created wonder and admiration. The grass or 
sod on which the plaster fell was a distinct, 
deeper green than the grass surrounding the 
letters. This circumstance gave an impetus 
Hee Untisctianinate une of plaster as 9 Sorti- 
r. 

In 1840 I subscribed for the Albany Cu/ti- 
vator and Country Gentl man, and continued to 
read it until a few years ago. I contributed 
to its Bee Department long before Mr. Hutch- 
inson made his debut as a writer. I mailed 
the first caged queen that was forwarded by 
mail. Mr, Frank Benton mailed the first 
caged queen that ever endured transit across 
bm a J. Roprnson, Richford, Tioga 

Lg ave We 





PERSONAL. 


National Grange Lecturer Mortimer White- 
head will be at the meeting at Green’s Farms, 
Conn., Tuesday, April 6, and at Wallingford, 
Conn., Wednesday, April 7. April 13, As- 
sistant Secretary Willits and he will be at 
the great meeting at Alexand Va., held 
under the auspices of the Virginia State Board 
of Agziculture. 


Artificial Limbs. 


There are few who realize, how many per- 
; Bers there are in our midst wearing artificial 
, arins or legs. Fifty years ago, when a man 
lost a limb, there was little for him todo but 
the remainder of his life— 


a 
with but one natural leg running, climbing 
ladders, and riding bicycles, so that their 
misfortune is never detected. Mechanical 
skill has reached a high development in 
this branch, and a good share .of this devel- 
opment is due to Mr. A. A. Marks, of 701 
Broadway, New York. For 40 years Mr, 
Marks has studied how to imitate the mus- 
cles and joints of human arms‘and legs, and 
his success has been little short of marvelous. 
nae-—deteeghiy intiesting. and cur tees 
, and our readers 
will be glad to examine it. 





Spray your trees and vines if you would 
have perfect fruit and lots of it. There 
can be no doubt whatever but that spraying 
is the best paying operation in the orchard. 
It gives fruit that is free from worms, scab, 
and rust. A book, entitled ‘Spraying 
Fruits—How, When, Where, and Why to Do 
It,’’ will be mailed free to subscribers b 
William Stahl, Quincy, Ill, if they 
write for it, 
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OLD RELIABLE TRENTON 
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PRICES. 





Only $3.50, or Free for a Club of Nine 
Subscribers. 





Face View of Watch. 


DIAMOND 
“ASVO YAA'IIS 


STEM WIND. 
‘LAS WAALS 





The Works of the Watch. 






Fall Size of Movement. 


POOHE “ TRENTON” is the best watch 
§ for the moncy in the world, Jewel- 
ers and experts have been puzzicd 
and astonis by its elegant appear- 

: 2s ance and perfect time-keeping qual- 

‘ v® ities. It is the result of Yankee 
nius and years of labor combined, This watch 
is a marvel for accuracy and cheapness, and we 
can now, for the first time in the history of 
watchmaking, offer our subscribers a cheap 
watch, which, as a timekeeper, is equa! in all re- 
spects to the best made an where, and is supe- 

or to any other p watch. The * Trenton” 
has a jeweled balance, removable without tak- 
ing off the top plate, is a stem wind and stem 
— § with badk ratchet. It is a three-quarter 
plate, wit: quick train (18,000 beats per hour). 


All the movements are constuly, regulated and inspected before leaving the fac A 


“ The Diamond Silver Case” 
and Nickel ever used, It is worth more than 
and will wear the same until worn through 
dust and dirt, and is a dust-proof 

THE TRENTON is no experiment. 
seen it. THz Watcu for the million. 


the movement. 
thus avoiding the expense aud bother of cleaning 80 often. 
tis an ass 


n which the works are placed isthe best combination of Silver 
re sliver, ana is better. They are solt/, not plated, 


The snap back will keep out the 


success, and pronounced so by all who have 


THE WAY TO GET ONE. 


We offer this splendid, warranted timekeeper free, postpaid, to anyone who will send usa 
CLUB OF ONLY NINE SUBSCRIBERS 


For sale $3.50 


“ Address 


aon a few more of them left. Send in your club early if you wish to get 
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“THE GAGTUS.” 


A Haughty Beauty in a Western Mining Camp, 
and Her. Vivacious Ways. 








BY O. H. LEWIS. 


CACTUS” was the name bestowed upon 
her in Cinnabar. Her signature, if she 
had written it, would probably have been 
Mollie Prescott ; at such was the 
declaration of Rosewood Jim. 

“TI sees this yere female a year ago 
in Tombstone,” asserted that veracious 
chronicler, “ where she cooks at the stage 
station, an’ she gives it out cold, she’s 
called Prescott—Mollie Prescott—an’ 
most likely she knows her name, an’ 
knowed it a year ago.” 

As Rosewood was a historian of known 
petulance, no one cared to challenge 
either his facts or conclusions; so the 
real name of “ The Cactus” was accepted 
by the Cinnabar public as Prescott. 

“The Cactus” was a nable lady, 
comely and round; and her advent into 
Cinnabar society had caused something 
of a flutter. Her mission was to cook, 
and in the fulfilment of her destiny she 

resided over the range at the O. K. Hotel. 
Being publicly hailed as “The Cactus” 
seemed in no wise to depress her, and it is 
possible she even felt a secret glow over 
an epithet which was meant by the criti- 
cal taste that awarded it to illustrate 
those thorns in her nature which repelled 
and held in check the amorous male of 
Cinnabar. 

Women were jewelry in Cinnabar, and on her first coming “ The Cactus ” had 
many admirers, Every man in camp loved her the moment she stepped from the 
Tucson six months before. From the term “every man,” however, a careful 
writer would except Rosewood Jim. That obdurate scientist, given as he was to the 
investigation of the inner workings of faro as a philosophy, had no time for such a 
soft and dulcet affair as love. Another thing, Rosewood had scruples of honor born 
of his business, 

“ Life behind a deal-box is a mighty sight too fantastic,” quoth the thoughtful 
Rosewood, “for a family. It does well enough for single-footers, which it don’t 
make much difference with, when a player pulls his six-shooter an’ sends ’em shout- 
in’ home to heaven some abrupt. But there ain’t no room for a woman with a man 
who turns cards as a pursoot. Priests an’ gamblers ain’t got no business with 
squaws.” 

As time went on, the score of lovers who sighed on the daily trail of “The 
Cactus” dwindled down to two. The rest gave out dispirited. 

“I’m clean strain enough,” said Bill Tutt, in apolegetic description of his fail- 
ure to persevere, “ but I knows when I’ve got through. I’ll play a game to a finish, 
but when it’s down to the turn an’ my last chip’s gone over to the dealer, why I 
shoves my chair back an’ quits. An’ it’s about that -a-way of an’ concernin’ my 
love for this yere Cactus girl. I jest can’t get her none, an’ that settles it. I now 
drors out an’ gives my seat to some one else.” ‘ 

“ That’s whatever,” said a personage known as Texas Joe, who was an inter- 
ested listener to the defeated Mr. Tutt, “ an’ you can gamble I’m with you on them 
views. I loves ‘The Cactus’ myse’f to a frightful degree, an’ thar’s times I jest 
fee about whinin’ for her; but yere awhile back I come projectin’ around her 

‘ an’ ‘bing!’ comes a skillet at my head, an’ that let’s me out. You bet I 
don’t pursoo them explorations round her no more. I don’t want to get my rope 
onto no woman who is that callous as to heave kitchen bric-a-brac at a heart that’s 
pantin’ for her.” 

Two lovers still knelt at the shrine of “The Cactus.” These were hailed by 
men of Cinnabar respectively as Rice Brown and Riley Brooks. A description of 
one would have been a portrait of the other. They were young, good me a of 
the breezy Southwestern type, tanned as to face, and lithe and limber as black 
snakes as to person. These still held the affections of “The Cactus” in siege and 
demanded capitulation. That estimable virgin paid no heed to their court, nor the 
comment of onlooking Cinnabar. She pursued her path in life even and unmoved. 
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She compounded her daily bread, compiled her daily flapjacks, and broiled her 
daily beefsteak by that simple and ingenious process, popular in the Southwest, of 
burning it on the griddles of her range, and all as composedly as though Leander 
never swam the Hellespont nor Antony sighed or sung in the ear of Egypt’s queen. 
Still it was possible that “The Cactus” was a shade less thorny in her treatment of 
Rice Brown and Riley Brooks than of any of the others.) Perhaps she was becom- 





ing tired out. Be the reason what it may, these two persisted when the others 
failed, and at last were ized as rivals. 

“All I’m afraid of,” said old man Armstrong, the head of the local vigilance 
committee, “that these yere young bucks ’Il take to pawin’ ’round for trouble with 
each other. As the u of sech doin’s would most likely be the stringin’ of the 
survivor by the Ci committee on lariats, these yere nuptials, which now looks 
some feasible, would be clean busted, an’ the camp get a set-back jest that much. I 
wish this yere maiden would tip her hand in this to some discreet gent, so a play 
could be made in advance to get the wrong man outen the way. Whatever do you 
think you’se’f, Rosewood ?” 

“ It’s a delicate deal,” said that sapient cardist, to go tamperin’ round a young 
female for the secrets of her soul, but I shorely deems it a crisis, and public interest 
demands somethin’ is done. These yere boys is growin’ mighty hostile of each 
other, which I notes last night over in the Gold Mine Saloon, where they was 
paintin’ up for war, an’ onleas we all interferes yere it’s my jedgment some of this 
yere love-makin’ ’1l come off in th2 smoke.” 

“Thar oughter be a nact of Congress,” said Tutt, the pessimist, “agin love- 
makin’ in the "Par West, an’ the East should be kept for sech purposes speshul, 
same as reservations for Injuns. The Western climate’s too exyooberant for love- 

“S’pose me an’ you an’ Tutt yere goes over to this young female, an’ all polite 
an’ congenial like, we ups an’ asks her intentions?” continued Armstrong, in an 
interrogative way, to Rosewood. 

“Excuse me, pards,” said Tutt, with sad earnestness, “but I don’t think I 
wants cards in this at all. ‘The Cactus’ is a mighty spirited lady, an’ you all 
recalls as how I’ve been pesterin’ ’round her in the past myse’f, for which reason, 
with others, she might take my comin’ on sech errants derisive an’ bang me over 
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“Waat Bs You Att Dorn’ 1n My Kitcnen?” 


the fore’erd with a dipper, or some sech objectionable play. So I reckon I better 
keep out of this yere embassy a whole lot. I ain’t aimin’ to shirk nuthin’, but it’ll 
be a heap more shore to win if I do.” 

“Tutt ain’ onlikely to be plenty right about this,” said Rosewood, “an’ I 
reckon, Armstrong, we all better take this trick ourselves.” 

The mission was not a success. When the worthy pair of peace preservers 
appeared in the presence of “The Cactus” and made the inquiries noted, it excited 
the scorn and ire of that retiring damsel beyond the power of words to describe. 

“ What be you all doin’ in my kitchen?” she asked, her young face flushed 
with rage and noonday cookery. “ Who sent you all canterin’ over yere to me 
with these insultin’ questions, anyhow? I demands to know.” 

“ And yere,” said Rosewood, in relating the exploit in the Gold Mine saloon 
immediately after, “she stamps her foot likea buck antelope an’ let’s fly a stuve 
un at us, an’ all with a proud, high air, which reminds me a mighty sight of a 

ess, 

At the time it would seem the duo attempted an apologetic explanation of 
their presence, and made effort to point out to “The Cactus” the crying public 
need of some decision on her part. 

“You don’t want these two young male persons to take to shootin’ of each 
other all up none, do you?” said Armstrong. 

“I wants you two sots to get outen my kitchen,” replied “The Cactus ” vigor- 
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ously, “ an’ I wants you to move some hurried, too. Don’t never let me find your 
moccasin tracks ’round this yere water-hole no more, or I'll turn in an’ mark you 
up a whole lot.” 

“Yere, you,” she continued, as they were about to leave, something cast down 
by the conference, “you all can tell that Riley Brooks an’ Rice Brown if they’re 
b fools enough to go makin’ a gun play over me, to make it and make it 
hard. Tell ‘em I can pick my man out when the smoke blows away.” 

“Tutt’s way right about ‘The Cactus’ bein’ some sperited,” said Armstrong, 
as the two walked away. 

“She’s shore spirited, an’ that’s a fact,” mused Rosewood, in assent. 

The result of the talk with “The Cactus” found its way about in Cinnabar, 
and in less than an hour bore its hateful fruit. The if uiet of that Gold 
Mine saloon, which, as a rule, heard no harsher note the clatter of a stack of 
chips, was suddenly broken. 

“You all who ain’t interested yere better take to a lower limb.” 

It was the voice of Riley Brooks, The trained instinct of the Cinnabar pub- 
lic at once fathomed the trouble and proceeded to hide its many heads behind 
barrels, tables, counter, and any place which promised refuge from the bullets. All 
but one, and that was Rice Brown. He knew it meant him the moment Riley 
Brooks uttered the first syllable, and his pistol came to the front with a brevity 
born of long practice. His rival’s was already there, and so the shooting began. 
As a result Mr. Brooks received a serious injury which crippled his good right arm 
for many a day, while Mr. Brown was picked up with a wound in the side which 
even the sentiment of Cinnabar, inured to such things and inclined to optimism at 
all times, admitted as dangerous. 

“Well,” said Armstrong, after the duelists had been cared for at the O. K. 
House, “ yere we be again an’ nuthin’ settled. Yere we has all this shootin’ an’ all 
this blood-lettin’, an’ the camp gets all torn up; an’ still thar’s jest as many of these 
yere people now as there was before, an’ most likely the whole deal to go over 


“T shore abominates things a-splittin’ even this a-way,” said Rosewood, “ but 
Cinnabar must b’ar it’s burdens same as other camps. It can’t be he’ped none.” 

The next day the two duelists were still in A new phase was given the 
affair when “The Cactus,” clothed in purple and fine linen, and with two violent 
red roses in her straw hat, took the stage for Tucson. The management of the 
O. K. House reported, in deference to the excited state of the Cinnabar mind, that 
“The Cactus” would return in a week. 
ee “ Goin’ for her weddin’ troosoe, most likely,” said Armstrong, as he gazed after 


stage. 
“Let’s drink to the hope she gets a red dress,” said Tutt. “Set out all your 
bottles, barkeeper, and don’t Met nary man renig. You bet red is my favorite color.” 

No one ‘seemed to know the intentions of “The Cactus.” The shooting had 
in nowise disturbed her. That may have been her obdurate heart, or it may have 
come from a familiarity with the evanescent tenure of human life born of long 
years on the border. Be that as it may, she experienced not the least concern 
touching the condition of her brace of lovers wounded upstairs, and took the stage 
without even meing ety to them or anyone else, 

“An’ some fools say women is talkers,” said Rosewood, in high disgust. 

Three days later Old Scotty, the stagedriver, came in with startling news. 
. —— had married a man in Tucson, and would bring him to Cinnabar in 
a week. 

“ When I first hears of it,” said Old Scotty, with a groan, “an’ when I thinks 
of them two pore boys a-layin’ in Cinnabar, an’ their rights bein’ trifled with that 
a-way, I shore think I’ll take my Winchester an’ go an’ stop them rites a whole lot ; 
but, pards, the Tucson Marshal wouldn’t have it. So she nails him, an’ I hears in 
a saloon over thar she’s been aimin’ to marry him before she ever hops into Cinna- 
bar at all. I sees him afterward, an’ he’s a little, measly-lookin’ prairie dog, an’ 
from his looks he couldn’t get a job clerkin’ in a store.” 

“Thar you be,” said Armstrong. “Another case of woman’s inhumanity to 
man. However, if ‘The Cactus’ has done gone a-flutterin’ from her perch in this 

ere fashion, jest the same we must prance ‘round an’ give her a high old time on 
be return. The honor of the camp bein’ concerned, of course we whoops it up in 
style.” 

: And they did— Kansas City Star. 


LION HUNTING. 


How The King of Beasts Acts in Conflict With a Man. 

Mr. Inverarity, a member of the Bombay bar and one of the mostlistinguished 
of Indian shikarvs, lately contributed to the Bombay Natural History Society a 
paper ov the mammalia of Somali Land, where he went on a shooting expedition 

ear. Referring to lion shooting, he says it is a fascinating pursuit if conducted 
in the proper manner, which is to track the animal to where he is lying. At the 
end of the track, which may last for several hours, the eyes suddenly fall on a lion 
sitting in the dense gloom of a bush a few feet off, or sometimes it leads into a 
thicket of thorns that cannot be penetrated, when the best plan is to set fire to it 
and stand at the other end. Mr. Inverarity says he only once found one sitting in 
the open—a lioness with a well-grown cub. They were sitting on the open sand 
under a small thorn tree, So well does their color harmonize with their surroundings 
that he tracked to within four yards of them without seeing them, and would not, 
have seen them then if they had not got up. On another occasion his men pointed 
to a lioness he was tracking crouching in the grass a few yards off, but although he 
looked he § ‘d not see her until she moved her ears. Like every other animal, 











the lion tries to avoid man until wounded, and it is only in ee cases of 
there being young ones to guard, or from astonishment at seeing the hunter so close 
to them, that they charge when being tracked. Mr. Inverarity was never charged 
by an unwounded one. They charge with the same coughing roar that a tiger 
does, and come at great speed close to the ground, not bounding in the air as they 
are represented in pictures; their ears are pressed close to the head, giving them 
the comical appearance of being without ears. “So an animal coming at full 
ae inst you of course knocks you off your | claws and teeth entering 

flesh do not hurt so much as you would think. The only really painful part 
of the business is the squeeze given by the jaws on the bone. I felt none of the 
dreamy stupor Livingstone describes, but, on the contrary, felt as usual. I adopted 
the course of lying quite still, which, I believe, is the best thing one can do, as you 
are quite helpless with a heavy animal on you, and they are inclined to make grabs 
at everything that moves, and the fewer bites you can get off with the better. All 
the wounds are centers of inflammation and bivod ableniting, and the more you get 
the less chance you have. The power of the lion’s jaw may be inferred from the 
fact that the lioness that seized me, although it fad a broken jaw, scored deep 
grooves in the barrels of my rifle with her teeth. Some claw wounds were mere 
scratches, which I attribute to the fact that they clutch at the surface of your coat 
thinking it is all solid underneath, and so the flesh pretty late. In fact, my 
coat was torn in some places without any corresponding wound beneath. I never 
felt the slightest shock. — and panthers, as a rule, immediately leave anyone 
they seize in a charge, but this lioness, ee ee ee eee 
my men, returned and stood over me growling, and then bit my arm; I got no 
bite the first go off, as she was occupied in biting the rifle.” 


LAZZARONI. 


The Swarming Beggars and Loafers of Naples. 

A century ago there were 30,000 “lazzaroni” in Naples. Neither disease nor 
want has dimini their number. Their children die at a fearful rate, but there 
are many hospitals for the survivors, and neither board nor lodging costs them 
much me bi at a mature age, they are turned loose into the world to become 
“lazzaroni” in their turn, like their unknown fathers and mothers. What is a 
“lazzarone”? it may beasked. According to Colletta, he is a being who lives how 
he can without working. If he puts hand to honest labor he is no longer a 
“lazzarone.” It may be doubted whether the “lazzarone ” will ever become extinct. 
The “ resanitation ” scheme will not oust him nor make him change his habits. He 
is more than half what his climate makes him. 

A Neapolitan has said that love is the only occupation of the unoccupied. If 
this be really so, imagine the condition of Naples! As far as observation goes, the 
“ lazzaroni,” as a class, seem to consider the effort of extraneous courtship somewhat 
too strong for them. They will throw sparks in plenty into the inflammable hearts 
of their fair acquaintances, but it will be rather from the sheer love of devilry 
—— of idleness than because they are in the toils of a consuming affection. 
“Friendship! nothing more?” whi a handsome, brown giant into the ear of a 
maid as brown as himself, whom for half an hour he nd ar plying with what 
seem to be insidious advances, and whose dark eyes have begun to gleam with 
passion. If the girl be a good girl,she answars, “certainly, nothing more,” and 
the chaff continues. Otherwise, a frown and a pout of the full lips tell the man 
that he may, if he dare run the risk, go a further. Truth to say, woman is 
the prime cause of very many of the deaths by the knife. Although human nature 
is in few cities more human and less divine than in Naples, the verdict which acquits 
the man who avenges with the dagger the wrong done to his wife or sister, or gives 
him but a trifling sentence, is held to be very just. 


Labor and Machinery. 

In agricultural employments, brick-making, the manufacture of small arms, of 
boots, carriages, etc., the labor has been displaced temporarily by the introduction 
of power rane wpe It is impossible to ascertain with any mathematical exactness, 
for any number of industries, the displacement of labor. It can only be given for 
distinct inventions. We are apt to look at the displacement as a finality, and such 
displacement causes great distress at times, discouragement of the workingmen, and 
an unrest which is not offset by any theorizing that can be advanced as to the ex- 
pansion of labor; in other words, to the man displaced by a machine no satisfactory 
answer can be given. But labor abstractly is greatly benefited by the introduction 
of power machinery and what are called labor-saving inventions, This is through 
the expansion of labor, as shown by the increased consumption of all raw materials 
and the increase of the number of persons engaged in gainful occupations, such in- 
crease being largely out of proportion to the increase of population itself, as, for 
instance, the increase of ned between 1870 and 1880 in the United States was 
80 per cent., while the increase in the number of persons engaged in ali kinds of 
employment was 39 per cent. during that period.— Carroll D. Wright. 

Licorice. 

The most of the licorice so useful in medicine and so dear to every small boy’s 
heart comes from Asia Minor. The plant belongs to the order of leguminosa and 
the genus glycyrrhiza (Greek glukus, sweet, and rhiza, a root) and is a herbaceous 
growth, with stems four or five feet high and perennial roots, which are frequently 
several feet in length and more than an inch thick. We have a native licorice 
which grows on the shores of Lake Erie and is found even more abundantly farther 
West. It tastes strongly like the foreign licorice, and if cultivated might be made 

ual to it. We import from 50,000 to 80,000 pounds a year, valued at from 
$80,000 to $1,600,000, 
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BEET SUGAR. 


Its Production in the United States—Richness of 
Our Beets—Requirements of Successful Culture. 








E question of the production of beet sugar in the United States is one 
which is now exciting widespread public attention. Since 1880, beet sugar 
has been successfully made in ifornia, at Alvarado, and three large 
sugar factories are in operation in that State. Last year a beet sugar 
factory was erected at Grand Island, Neb., and this year another one at 

Norfolk, Neb., and a large one at Lehi, near Salt Lake City, in Utah. From 
estimates on file in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the 
United States and from exports, which have already been received, it is probable 
that each of these factories will make about 3,000,000 pounds of sugar during the 
present season, 

Extensive experiments have been carried on by the oy engar of Agriculture 
for the purpose of fixing the localities in the United States where the soil and 
climate are best suited to beet sugar production. A special experimental station 
has been established at Schuyler, Neb., where, during the past season, varieties of 
sugar beets were grown, from imported seeds, which yielded an average of over 20 
tons of beets per acre, with a content of sugar of about 13.5 per cent. 

Several thousand analyses have been made during the present season by the 
a of Agriculture of beets grown in various parts of the United States, 
and in the great majority of samples of beets which have been sent for analysis, it 
is found that the content of sugar has been over 12 per cent. There seems to be 
no doubt of the fact that there is a vast area in the United States where sugar 
beets of exceptional richness can be grown. This area is confined chiefly to the 
northern part of our country and to the elevated plateaux of Utah and Colorado, 
the coast valleys of California and to the States of Oregon and Washington. It 
cannot be denied, however, that beets of exceptional richness have been grown 
further south, and especially in the Shenandoah Valley, from which locality, during 
the present season, many samples of beets have been received of high saccharine 


_— 

question of the success of the beet sugar industry in the United States is, 
therefore, no longer a climatic one nor one of soil fertility. It is simply a question 
of the willingness of our agricultural population to engage in this kind of work. 
The growing of sugar beets is not agriculture ; it is horticulture, and it is found that 
the Roael of the United States are very loath to change from their agricultural 
habits to horticultural pursuits. The amount of labor involved in the growth of an 
acre of sugar beets is appalling to the farmer who is in the habit of cultivating 40 
or 50 acres of Indian corn with a single team. When you speak to such a man 
about the necessity of spending $30, $40 and $50 on a single acre he is very apt 
to turn from such a prospect with distrust. Yet it remains true that if sugar-beet 
culture is to succeed we must adopt, at least for the present, the methods in use in 
Europe for the growth of this plant. Small areas only must be planted by each 
farmer, and the land must be especially prepared for the purpose. The sugar 
beet requires a loose, permeable subsoil, and also a subsoil of considerable fertility, 
inasmuch as the mineral constituents of the beet are drawn chiefly from the subsoil. 
It is this peculiarity of the plant which has rendered the problem of fertilizing the 
soil so difficult ; and one of the chief questions which now agitates the German and 
French farmers is to devise a means by which potash fertilization especially can be 
incorporated in the subsoil. Deep plowing, subsoiling, and thorough preparation 
of the seed-bed are absolutely essential to successful sugar-beet culture. 

After all it will simply be a question of profit. If a farmer can make more 
money growing Indian corn, wheat, hogs, and cattle he will continue to do so; if 
experience should show, however, that in certain localities he can make more by 
the growth of the sugar beet, he will not be slow to change his methods of farming 
and enter that field of industry. 

In regard to the capital necessary for building factories, it is abundant. There 
are, perhaps, now in this country several millions of dollars awaiting investment in 
beet-sugar factories, just as soon as the investors can be assured of the co-operation 
of the farmers. A beet-sugar factory of fair average size, capable of working 300 
tons of beet roots per day, should have tributary to it about 6,000 or 8,000 acres 
of first-class farming land. It will require from 2,000 to 3,000 acres of beets each 
year to supply the factory with a sufficient quantity to keep it’running the three 
or four months necessary for mauufacture. 

With proper rotation of crops, which prevents beets from being grown on the 
same field more than once in three or four years, it is easy to see that from 6,000 
to 8,000 acres of land must be available. 

The sugar-beet factories, therefore, must be located with reference to the land 
which is tributary to them, They should be as nearly as possible in the center of 
the region. where the beets are grown. No farmer should be compelled to draw his 
beets more than two or three miles at most. It is thus seen that practically all the 
wo immediately surrounding a factory must be available for the cultivation of 

ts. 

The location of the factory must also be governed largely by the cost of fuel 
and its proximity and by the abundance of water. For these reasons beet-sugar 
factories cannot become very numerous. In fact, it would require only about 500 
first-class factories, worked up to their full capacity, to make from beets all the 


sugar which is now consumed in this country. But it will be a long while before 
we see even 100 factories in operation, by reason of the difficulty of educating the 
farmers up to the point of furnishi.g the raw material. 

The benefit which a beet-sugar factory confers upon a community is not con- 
fined’ alone to the sugar which it makes. A beet-sugar factory is a veritable ex- 
perimental station. By compeling farmers to adopt scientific methods of culture 
for beets it induces them to adopt scientific culture for every other crop. 

When we study the agricultural conditions of Europe in localities where beet- 
sugar factories have been established, we are struck with the vast improvement 
manifested in all kinds of agriculture. A beet-sugar factory located in any com- 
munity will in a few years be felt in every wheat-field and maize-field and meadow 
in the whole comnrunity. It will increase the value of every agricultural industry, 
and not only benefit a community by establishing in its center a vast manufacturing 
interest but also in all the various ways indicated above. Those portions of our 
country, therefore, in which the soil and climate are suitable for sugar-beet culture 
should not be slow to encourage the erection of factories —H. W. Wylie in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


Improvement of Poor Land. 


The use of green crops for the improvement of poor land is not so easy as is 
commonly thought. Green manuring is most effective on good land, and for the 
pase of maintaining its fertility, rather than of restoring it when this has been 
ost. ‘The crop to be plowed under, of course, adds nothing to the land that has 
not been taken from it. But it is very rare that any land is so impoverished that 
a thorough plowing and a dressing of lime will not bring some crop that may be 
turned under with benefit. It might be suggested that such land be plowed two 
inches déeper than it has been previously, and given a dressing of 25 or 30 bushels 
of lime to the acre. Then sow with buckwheat in June, using one-half bushel of 
seed per acre. Then sow one peck of clover seed per acre and harrow it in lightly 
with a brush harrow or a sled dene, This covering of the seed secures it against 
a spell of dry weather that might occur. 

The buckwheat is harvested in the usual manner, and the clover will make a 
sufficient growth to go through the Winter safely. The next year a crop of hay 
is taken, and the second growth is left on the land, to be turned under for corn the 
next year. When the corn is laid by the land is sown with clover again, and the 
seed is covered in by a li~ht V-shaped harrow run through the rows. The corn is 
worked level, so that the seeding may be as even as possible. This alternation may 
be made once more, when the second growth of the clover is turned under for wheat, 
and 200 pounds of superphosphate of lime may be applied per acre. By proceed- 
ing in this way, and plowing deeply, the land may be much improved in a few 
years. New York Times. 








St. Swithin. 


Then there is St. Swithin of Winchester. After he had built the bridge in 
his episcopal city a woman crossed it with her apron full of eggs, but a rude fellow 
jostling against her broke them. The woman was bemoaning her loss when the 
saint passed by, who, lifting up his hands, blessed the eggs, so that they were made 
“hole and sounde.” 

St. Swithin, by his express request, was buried in the open churchyard, “ think- 
ing no vault was so a to cover his grave as that of heaven.” When he was 
canonized, however, the monks of Winchester took it into their heads that his body 
ought to have a more dignified resting place, and resolved to remove it to the choir, 
fixing the 15th of July for its solemn translation. It rained, however, so violently 
on that day and for 40 days in succession that they abandoned their design as 
contrary to the Divine will, and instead erected a chapel over his grave, at which 
many miracles are said to have been wrought.—AJl the Year Round. 








The Vatican. 


The Vatican, the ancient palace of the Popes of Rome, is the most magnificent 
building of the kind in the world. It stands on the right bank of the Tiber, on a 
hill called the Vaticanus, because the Latins formerly worshipped Vaticinium, an 
ancient oracular deity, at that place. Exactly when the building was commenced 
no one knows. Charlemagne is known to have inhabited it over a thousand years 
ago. ‘The present extent of the building is enormous, the number of rooms, at the 
lowest Computation, being 4,422. Its treasures of marble statues, ancient gems, 
paintings, books, manuscripts, etc., are to be compared only with those in the Brit- 
ish Museum. The length of the Statue Museum alone is a fraction over a mile. 
Conservative writers say that the gold contained in the medals, vessels, chains, and 
other objects preserved in the Vatican would make more gold coins than the whole 
of the present European circulation.—Ashton (Eng.) Reporter. 


A New Lubricator. 


An improvement in the preparation of lubricants is a soap formed by treating 
wool grease with alkaline lye. This is dissolved in water and filtered, and to this 
solution another of alum is added, forming a brown precipitate. From this, when 
dry, lubricating oils of any viscosity may be produced by simply dissolving it in 
fluid mineral oils. 








“ How is business?” a beggar was asked. 
“ Poor,” was the answer ; “took in only 66 cents yesterday—not enough to buy 
a ticket to the opera.” 
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SALT A MEASURE OF CIVILIZATION. 


Sait-Kating Vegetarians and Non-Salt-Eating Car- 
nivore. 


-———_ 








BY WALTER Wav © 





ROBABLY no article of diet which finds a place upon every household 
table to-day has been so distinguishing a mark in its use or non-use of the 
mode and manner of life of the peoples distributed over the face of the 
earth and such an indicator of their degree of civilization as the article 
common salt. 

Its history leads us away back amongst the Jews to the time of Moses, and 
to the earliest accounts of the dietary ideas and principles of the Greeks and Romans. 
At that very early time, however, it is found that the use of salt was confined to 
the consumers of vegetable diet and disallowed to eaters of ficsh. A Mosaic law 
imperatively required that all vegetable offerings made to the Deity should be ac- 
companied by the presentation of salt. Job asks “ Can that which is unsavory be eaten 
without salt?” Likwise it is told in the account of the orders of sacrifice enjoined 
upon the early Greeks and Romans that when offerings were made to the gods the 
meat offerings were presented without and the fruits of the field with a measure of 
salt. Now, it seems very probable that those religious laws and orders were a nat- 
ural reflexion and expression of the dietary habits of the tribes and peoples, for it 
is quite safe to believe that they would consider those foods and gifts to be in the 
highest degree acceptable to the gods which were most agreeable to themselves. 

It is thus suggested to us by the sacrificial laws and orders of the early peo- 
ples which we have named, that the salt-eaters were those whose food was made up 
of green things and the fruits of the field, and that the tribes and nations who fed 
upon flesh did not use salt. Happily, we are not limited to the statements of the 
sacred books and oracles for the whole source of light which may be thrown on this 
subject. Observations of natives and records of travel gathered from amongst 
tribes and peoples whose habitations are distributed over all parts of the globe 
abound with incidents and facts which appear to leave no doubt to the question. 

The Indo-Germanic languages do not appear to possess a word equivalent of 
salt ; neither do they contain the words and terms which are peculiar to habits and 
ways of life characteristic of people subsisting upon the fruits of the field. A dis- 
tinguished German scholar has considered that the Indo-Germanic peoples, at that 
early period, knew nothing whatever of the need and use of salt, and it was not 
until a crude kind of agriculture sprang up amongst them that the taste for that 
article was first awakened. In the descriptions of the early Teutons, Tacitus 
speaks of them as being just in the state of transition from the life of hunters and 
wanderers to that of tillers of the soil and eaters of salt, and he further speaks of the 
development of the taste and use of the article amongst those peoples, and how the 
tribes waged bloody and exterminating wars with each other for the control of the 
salt springs. ; 

. The Finn languages, to this day, are said to contain no word for salt. The 
West Finns, who are now pursuers of agriculture, have taken to its use, but have 
designated the article with a German name. The East Finns, Bunge tells us, are 
still nomads and hunters, and, as a consequence, know nothing of the use of salt. 
He also says that the hunting and flesh-eating peoples of Northern Russia and 
Siberia have a standing repugnance for salt, although salt steppes, salt lakes, and 
salt springs abound in all parts of Siberia. They eat flesh without salt. Ditmar, 
the famous mineralogist, records the same of the tribes in Siberia, and says “ when 
I gave the natives some of my salted foods to eat they turned up their noses and 
distorted their faces strangely.” ; 

It has been thought by some writers that the influence of climate had a great 
deal to do with the taste for and use of salt. It will be seen, however, that not 
only the peoples of cold regions differ from each other in the respect of salt-cating, 
but that the natives of the “sun-sown lands” also have tastes as diverse and 
marked. 

In East India, in the Nilgherry Highlands, a pastoral tribe, called the Tudas, 
was discovered during the present century. It is said that the English had been 
prevented from reaching that region because of a deadly malaria which infested the 
swamps and marshes which intercepted the approach to the hights. Finally, how- 
ever, the shepherd tribe was reached, and it was found that they subsisted wholly 
upon the milk and flesh of their animals, and the use of salt was not known 
amongst them. 

Sallust, in his day, states that the Numidian ,tribes scattered over the north 
coast lands of Africa lived upon the flesh of beasts, and ate no salt, and yet those 
regions are rich in that product. 

Again, the bushmen of South Africa are nomads, hunters, and flesh-eaters, 
and have no idea of the use of salt. 

On the other hand, the negro tribes are natural, although crude, tillers of the 
soil, and live upon the vegetable products of the earth. In their native regions, 
which extend deeper into the interior of the continent, the presence of salt is scant 
and rare; but they are abundantly supplied by the salt industries of the coast, and 
from the immense quantities which are made there by European manufacturers. 
The negro taste and relish for salt is most graphically told by the English traveler, 
Mungo Park, who says “in the interior regions of the land the taste for and use of 











salt is very comical. To a European it is the unlikeliest thing to see achild sitting 
with a lump of salt in its hand and licking and sucking it as though it were a stick 
of candy. I have seen it often, luwever, although the poorest and lowest castes of 
the natives are too poor to use it very freely. When, amongst the poor classes, 
a man is to be designated of affiuence and quality, it is said of him ‘he takes salt 
with his meals.’ I have myself, when absolutely confined to a vegetable dict, suf- 
fered with a longing for salt to a degree which cannot de described. Amongst the 
negro men the craving for salt was often so great that they gave away all they 
had—wives, children, and obtain it.” ‘ 

At the time of the discovery of America the Northern Indians were almost 
wholly fishers and hunters, and they lived upon the fruits of their skill. We know, 
also, that the prairies of North America were rich in salt springs and deposits, and 
yet it is known that the Indians ate no salt. 

The Mexicans were tillers of the soil and lived wpon the products, and they 
not only enjoyed the use of salt with their diet, but they understood the method of 
its preparation, which fact was made known to Columbus by natives of Mexico 
whom he found on the West Indian Islands. 

It is told of the natives upon certain of the Pacific Islands that they live 
wholly upon herbs and fruits, and that they drink the salt water of the ocean with 
evident relish and delight. 

Most of the peoples of the Australian and East Indian Islands live upon a 
mixed diet, and they take up with the fish drawn from the sea the moderate quan; 
tity of salt which they need with their food. Prof. Bunge relates that he only 
knows of one people of the Tropical Islands that subsists exclusively almost upon 
the fruits of the feld, and that race ison the Island of Sumatra. Of that people, 
Bunge says, not only must the thrist and craving be most intense and the use of salt 
with them a burning necessity, but they hold it almost as a sacred thing and swear 
by it. A form of oath used in the administration of justice amongst them runs as 
follows: “May my fruits and harvest fail, my beast die, and I never more eat salt, 
if I = not the truth.” 

ch instances as we have given, with many more, have led a German pro- 
fessor to state the following as a law: “ At all times and in all lands those peoples 
who have subsisted upon a purely animal diet have either know nothing of the 
nature of salt or they have known it merely to eschew and abhor, while the peo- 
ples who have lived upon vegetable foods have found salt to be an indispensable 
article thereof.” 

There appears, however, one other law which becomes equally fully estab- 
lished, and it is that the non-use of salt and the inordinate use of it are each co-in- 
cident with a low type of development and civilization. We have seen that the 
peoples who were ignorant of oalt, or who despised it, were nomads and without 
any organized life. They were untamed hunters and lived upon the prey of the 
arrow and the spear. And the great salt-eaters, what were they but the dreariest, 
most isolated mushrooms of the earth! In the earliest and crudest period of their 
existence they were hidden and unknown in the last-to-be-discovered shades and 
corners of all lands. They fed upon such fruits as nature placed unsolicited before 
them, or they scratched the earth and ate and.knew and were nothing beyond. 

Upon the awakening from the parasitic condition of the livers on herbs, and 
the taming down from the wilderness of the chase, with the gathering of the tribes 
and races in communities organized and stayed, the tillers or waiters upon the soil 
gave of their herbs and fruits with a measure of salt to the sons of the “bow,” and 
the latter presented meats in return. And with the further eommingling of inter- 
est, habits, and tastes it came to be that there were no longer distinctly and dia- 
metrically lovers and haters of salt. 

res to-day the extremes of taste and necessity in the matter of salt no longer 
exist. Some persons may have a greater relish for it than others, but none crave 


and die for it. Even to-day, however, we can observe the remnant of distinctions 


which are well nigh passed away. In this country, and in all countries, it is seen 
that the rural communities, who live in the midst of abundance of vegetables and 
fruits, are the greatest consumers df salt. In France, it is statistically shown that 
the try, who subsist very largely upon the products of their gardens and 
ol farms, consume almost exactly three times more salt per capita than the 
population of the towns. 

Common salt is a steady factor in all healthy, dietary conditions of life. It 
cannut be eschewed, or over-indulged, without a penalty for the abuse, [If it is 
attempted to over-ride nature, and use salt in excess in the preservation of meats, 
we know the tale of disease—of scrofula and pine mancatygal o has to be told by 
the consumers of those meats, And scientific research is said to be unfolding the 
fact that the craving for salt, with the eating of herbs, is based upon an absolute, 
undeniable physiological need. As it has already been said, probably no or only 
few articles of diet better indicate the life, taste, and condition of peoples than the 
measure of their consumption of salt. 


Straws. 
There are on | 30,000 Jews in Jerusalem, or as many as appear to be in a 
Long Branch hotel any good day in the season. 
Wages are so low in India that men may be hired for $2 a month to do 
household work. A dollar is a great sum to them and one meal a day the rule. 
Air plows, V-shaped, are to be placed before the locomotives of the fast ex- 
ress trains of one of the English railroads, It is ex that greater speed will 
“ obtained by overcoming much of the resistance of the air in front of the train. 








When a family row is made public, there is usually pretty good reason for 
blaming both sides. 
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THE DUTY ON WOOL. 

The advocacy of the duty on wool does 
not rest on selfishness, but on true patriot- 
ism. This country cannot be prosperous 
unless its farmers are prosperous. Were 
we a manufacturing Nation, like Eng- 
land or Belgium, we might afford to 
sacrifice the interests of the farmers to 
those of the manufacturers, Whether 
the English farmer is able to buy goods 
of him or not is of comparatively small 
importance to the English manufacturer. 
There are less than 4,000,000 people en- 
gaged in agriculture in the whole king- 
dom, or not nearly so many as there are 
in, say, Egypt. The English manufac- 
turer looks for. his market among the 
250,000,000 farmers in India, the 
6,000,000 in Ganada, 7,000,000 in 
Egypt, 12,000,000 in the United States, 
and the tens of millions more in every 
part of the world which English enter- 
prise, diplomacy, and force of arms have 
rendered tributary to English factories. 

With us it is wholly different. Agri- 
culture always has been and always will 
be the very corner-stone of our pros 
perity. Unless the farmer makes money 
no one else can. No matter how much 
we may extend our foreign commerce, we 
must still rely on him to take the bulk 
of the products of our factories. One 
good County filled with prosperous farm- 
ers, who will buy all they need from 
home factories, is worth more than the 
whole trade of many foreign countries 
which appear on the map of the world. 

To build up our farmers is, therefore, 
to build up ourselves—one and all. The 
money paid them for their products is at 
once returned to manufacturers and other 
producers for their products. On the 
other hand, money sent abroad for prod- 
ucts is permanently lost to the country. 
Very little of it ever comes back. 

The encouragement of sheep-growing 
is emential to the prosperity of the 
farmers of the country. Scarcely another 


interest is so widespread. Every farm 








can and should rplip tnann Ahan sep. ‘The 
profits in farming, as in every other busi- 


ness, are mainly in utilizing every |... 


product, and making the most out of all 
that one has. A flock of sheep on every 
farm accomplishes this utilization in a 
way that nothing else will, and adds 
enough to the productiveness of the farm 
to show a balance of profit where in 
numberless instances there would be an 
actual loss as the sum of the season’s 
operations, Proper protection on wool, 
therefore, means the difference between 
prosperity and bankruptcy to probably 
1,000,000 farmers, scattered over the 
whole country. 

Another consideration of the highest 
importance is that this will insure an 
abundant supply of the best quality of 
meat to all our people. There is no 


poly more healthful food for man than mutton. 
al. Tt has been one of the chief articles of 


diet since before the beginning of history. 
It is due our whole people—rich and 
poor—that this important food supply 
shall be maintained and developed. Sheep 
must be made plentiful in our own land 
to accomplish this purpose, and they 
cannot be raised here ‘unless wool is 
protected. 

Without an adequate duty on wool 
sheep-raising will be as extinct in the 
United States as is the once-flourishing 
production of indigo. Wool’s value is 
so great in proportion to its weight that 
it can be cheaply transported great dis- 
tances. This brings our wool-growers 
into direct competition in our own mar- 
kets with the wool-growers of the vast 
steppes of Asia, the almost boundless 
pampas of South America, and the prac- 
tically limitless grazing lands of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. 

Without restrictions at our custom- 
houses our markets will be deluged with 
wools from the semi-civilized countries 
of the East, and the valueless lands of the 
Southern Hemisphere. The American 
sheep will be as rare a curiosity as thé 
buffalo has become; hundreds of thou- 


sandgof farmers will be reduced to bank- |- 


ruptcy, and degraded from the position 
of independent land-owners to that of 
servile laborers on great estates, and tens 
of millions of the people’s money will be 
taken from their pockets every year to 
be scattered abroad and forever lost 
to us. 





Granp wolf-hunts have been a popu- 
lar Winter sport in many parts of the 
country, and sometimes as many as 3,000 
men—most of them mounted—have 
been engaged in these. A still more 
profitable sport would be grand “ circle- 
hunts” for the worthless dogs which in- 
fest every neighborhood. Useless and 
vicious dogs cost this country every year 
more than all the damage done by wolves 
since Columbus discovered America. If 
1,000,000 dogs could be killed every 
year it would save the country enough 
to put all its highways in splendid order. 











OUR POLITICS. 

Tae American Farmer's politics 
very simple. It has no shadow of 
allegiance to any party or faction. It 
has no theories to support on State Rights 
or Centralization—on finance, religion, 
temperance, or race issues. It neither 
values nor depreciates any man because 
he is a Republican, Democrat, Green- 
backer, Free-Silver advocate or Tem- 
perance worker or Labor Reformer. It 
has no candidates for any office, nor will 
it lend itself to promote any party’s suc- 
cess. 

It believes, though, with all the earn- 
estness possible, that it is the duty of the 
Government and of those entrusted by 
the people with the administration of 
public affairs to promote the interests of 
agriculture in every possible way, and 
that such promotion is the surest way of 
securing general prosperity. Our policy 
is precisely that advocated by all the 
great men whose names shine illustrious 
in our history. We advocate precisely 
what was constantly advocated by Wash- 
ington, Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, An- 
drew Jackson, Henry Clay, Daniel Web- 
ster, and others, whose genius helped so 
much to build up our great and pros- 
perous country. 

We believe that this country should 
be made as nearly independent and self- 
supporting as possible. We believe that 
our own acres should be made as nearly 
as possible to produce everything neces- 
sary for the food, comfort, and luxury of 
our people. We believe that this should 
be done to make us nearly independent 
as practicable of other countries, to fur- 
nish profitable employment for our own 
people, to protect them from injurious 
competition with countries whose labor- 
ers are poverty-stricken serfs, or whose 
lands are almost valueless, aud to retain 
in our own land and for the use of our 
own people vast amounts of money that 
would otherwise be dissipated abroad. 

To this end we believe in protecting 
every agricultural industry that needs 
and desires protection, and we believe 
that protection should be so real and ef- 
fective as to shut out foreign products. 
Experience has shown that this protection 
imposes no hardship upon the people, 
for with such encouragement the in- 
ventive genius and superior skill of our 
producers are not long in perfecting 
methods by which the country is given 
better and cheaper products than had 
been before obtained from abroad. 

We will therefore fight resolutely and 
untiringly for protection to every branch 
of farming that requires it. We shall 
advocate every amendment in the 
revenue laws necessary to this end, and 
that public officials shall administer the 
laws in this spirit. We shall have no 
friends but those who favor justice to the 
farmer, and no enemies but those who 
advocate measures hostile to his interests. 
We shall be as determined in supporting 
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the duties on rice, oranges, lemons, and 


other products of the South, as upon the 
wool, barley, and other products of the 
North and West, and the various products 
of the Pacific Coast. The interests of 
the farmers of the whole country shall be 
ours, and we shall know no sectional or 
geographical lines in guarding and pro- 
moting their prosperity. 
THE WOOL DEBATE. 

As we go to press the debate on the 
wool duty is being resumed in the House 
of Representatives, with night sessions 
held to afford full opportunity for all 
those who are suffering from a con- 
gestion of undelivered stump speeches 
to be delivered of them. It is the 
intention to close the debate on Monday, 
April 4, and force the passage of the bill. 
This is a matter which has been arranged 
in caucus, so that in all probability the 
program will be carried out. The bill 
will then go to the Senate for concurrence, 
where it will meet with sterner opposition 
than in the House, and in all likelihood 
fail of passage in any form. 

The issue of Toe AMERICAN FARMER 
for April 15 will contain a full synopsis 
of the debate, as well as a great amount 
of other matters of special interest to all 
sheep-raisers. The paper should go 
regular to every man who has any con- 
nection whatever with sheep raising. He 
will constantly find in it much of the 
greatest importance to him. 


THOSE AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 

Some of our contemporaries and com- 
petitors are very much disturbed by our 
offer of the valuable Agricultural Report 
for 1890 as a premium to subscribers, and 
are asking with more or less malice in 
the inquiry as to how we obtained them. 

The explanation is very simple. It 
has always been the case, since the 
Government began publishing documents, 
that some Representatives would sell 
their quotas to dealers rather than dis- 
tribute them to their constituents. Many 
Congressmen represent City and Manu- 
facturing Districts, and their constituents 
have no desire or use for agricultural re- 
ports. Whether they should sell their 
public documents or not does not enter 
into the present discussion. The fact is 
that they do, and their predecessors have 
done it from the beginning, and public 
documents have always been for sale in 
Washington. A lot of the Agricultural 
Report for 1890 was offered for sale to 
us by a dealer, and we accepted the offer, 
as the book is one of unusual value, and 
should be in the hands of every intelli- 
gent farmer in the country. We are 
really doing the Government a favor by 
insuring its distribution to people who 
will read and appreciate it. 











WE want every farmer, and every 
farmer’s wife, son, or daughter to write 
to THe AMERICAN FARMER on any 
subject that he or she may feel interested 
in or may think of interest to others, 
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THE CAUSES OF DECADENCE AND 
THE OURE.” 

For 25 years there have been evidences 
of decadence in sheep-raising in all the 
older States and agricultural regions east 
of the Migsissippi River. Gradually the 
industry has moved West and South to 
the cheaper grazings. An idea has pre- 
vailed that sheep could only be raised for 
wool, and that it was necessary to profit- 
able wool-growing to have pasturage as 
free as air. In regions that were full of 
flocks in the early ’60s, during the war, 
there are viry few sheep to be found 
now. The lands are devoted to grain- 
raising. The fearful supply of corn and 
wheat and the low market price has de- 
pressed the producers, but they continue 
to plant and sow as never before. 

In sheep husbandry the demand for 
cheaper pastures is not sufficient reason 
for all this change and desire of going 
West. There are as cheap lands east of 
the Mississippi River as there are west of 
it. There are as cheap lands east of the 
Alleghany Mountains and as well suited 
to profitable sheep industry as can be 
found east of the Rocky Mountains. 
These cheap sheep-walks are not sought 
for. They are abandoned, turned out to 
the commons, and the owners go West 
to make a fortune and a home. If a 
young man does not strike out from 
home and dare the “wild and woolly 
West ” he feels he has no claims to grit 
and courage. 

The situation is really a serious one, 
and there is a great and unsuspected 
vital cause underlying the whole matter 
that has not been defined by those who 
have studied the question. Along with 
a love of adventure, inborn and inherited 
by the descendant of the Puritan and 
the cavalier, not yet bred out of the 
Americans, the young men feel an im- 
pulse to have a share in the progressive 
civilization of the West. The old home 
environments are stale, non-progressive. 
There is a false idea in society that to be 
somebodies young men must get away 
from the home life and ideas of their 
fathers, to rush into new fields, undergo 
the ordeal of homesickness, be born 
anew to a life of intense toil and depri- 
vation until they can “ catch on ” to new 
industries and vitalized purposes. Men 
go West expecting to endure hardships ; 
expecting jo work hard; intending to 
hold on if they can catch on; believing 
in the sweet by-and-by they shall find 
fortune. 

Young men go West to raise sheep; 
why do they not raise sheep in the East ? 
Young men go West to make homes, 
when they already have homes in the 
East. If they do not own lands, the 
possibilities are just as good as they will 
find them in organized neighborhoods 
Eatt. Lands fit for tillage, and emi- 


nently suited to grazing, are as cheap in 
Maryland and Virgina, almost within 
sight of the dome of the Capitol, as they 





will find lands in western Kansas. Why 


go away from the very markets to which. 


western products are shipped to learn 
new methods, to engage in new indus- 
tries, to organize homes, and take the 
chances of betterment? There is an at- 
traction in the West for young, vigorous, 
intelligent, enterprising manhood. These, 
however, are more than counterbalanced 
by the advantages and possibilities of the 
worn-out lands of the older States. 

This love of nomadic life has not been 
bred out of our civilization. Unrest, 
change, something new, is characteristic 
of the American. This tending of young 
men to the West may have to run its full 
couftse, until there is no more room, no 
attractions. Then the development o 
once prosperous, now neglected, agri- 
cultural lands shall receive proper and 
scientific attention. The possibilities, 
now unsuspected, resources, the basic 
thought, shall find easy solution, and a 
prosperity secured upon safe and reason- 
able methods, The West, now so at- 
tractive, shall find a rival in cheaper, 
worn-out, abandoned lands of the East. 
In the western pionecring sheep have had 
a large importance. In the recuperation 
of the East sheep shall be a prime factor 
and a means of perpetual good. The 
adaptation of the sheep industry to agri- 
culture has already begun, and will con- 
tinue as a blessing to the people—a 
blessing we have not yet so fully appre- 
ciated. We are following the precedents 
of the older countries with great uni- 
formity, and have not known it. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR VETERANS. 

Union veterans who ‘desire to visit 
Washington during the National En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic next September can earn their 
transportation very easily by canvassing 
for subscribers to Toe AMERICAN Far- 
MER. We will give a round trip to 
Washington from their place of residence 
and return for a club of subscribers, 
proportioned in number to the distance. 
Write to us for full particulars. This 
will also be an excellent way for wives, 
sons, and daughters of such veterans to 
furnish their husbands or fathers with 
the coveted means of visiting the great 
soldier gathering. 





PREE TICKETS TO" THE BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the North 
American Bee-keepers’ Association will 
be held in Washington next September. 
THe AMERICAN Farmer will give 
everyone who wishes to attend a fine op- 
portunity to secure free tickets for the 
round trip from his home to Washington 
and back by getting up clubs of sub- 
scribers for the paper. Write to us for 
particulars and for sample copies to use 
in canvassing. 





THe AMERICAN FARMER is only $1 
@ year, 





THE LEGISLATURE AND THE FAR- 
MEBS. 

The last State election in Maryland 
was held under peculiar ciroumstinces. 
The farmers all over the State had be- 
come very much aroused. After the 
election they ‘showed plainly that they 
felt its results due largely to them, and 
expected to receive substantial benefits. 
A special favorite of the farmers had 
been chosen Governor, and an unusually 
large number of members of the General 
Assembly were farmers or had been 
nominated to please them. Immediately 
meetings of farmers began to be held 
in various Counties to discuss legisla- 
tion desired and declare their wants, 
These have continued ever since, and 
resolutions have been passed, petitions 
signed and sent in, and delegations have 
visited Annapolis. 

What has come of all this? It is full 
time for the farmers to be stirring. They 
should ask themselves what heed have 
the new Governor and the new Legisla- 
ture given to the numerous declarations 
and demands? And they should ask 
their representatives at Annapolis, 
“ What are you going to do about it?” 

The legislative session is drawing to a 
close. How many of the measures spe- 
cially wanted by the farmers have received 
attention? Do the Legislators expect 
the farmers to leave their homes and hang 
around the Capital on expense, watching 
and worrying their members to get what 
they want? Farmers are not accus- 
tomed to the ways of the lobby; nor 
do they believe lobbying to be necessary. 
Having made their wants plainly known, 
the farmers depend upon their repre- 
sentatives to give heed and meet their 
expectations. But this is not being 
done. Where are the reforms in assess- 
ment and taxation? Where are the im- 
proved road laws? Where is the Board 
of Agriculture? What relief has been 
provided for Maryland grain-growers? 
Have the fertilizer laws been fixed? 
What of turnpikes and market fees and 
hay scales? And have the farmers been 
given more control of the Farmers’ Col- 
lege? Where is the Railroad Commis- 
sion? And how do the tobacco-growers 
like to have their warehouses diverted to 
general storage and the support of a lot 
of new city officeholders? Two of these 
subjects are considered more at length in 
other columns. Is the outlook on the 
whole encouraging to the farmers? Must 
they not do something more, if they are 
to get anything? 

To the farmers we say: Be up and 
doing! Let your members hear from 
you again, at once, and to the point. Do 
as others do. Send your delegations to 
Annapolis and stay there, if necessary, 
till you get relief. And—gentlemen of 
the Assembly—don’t forget the farmers 
you represent. Although they do not 
make as much noise as some other people 
and don’t annoy you continually, they 
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are watching and thinking, and they 
have good memories. The wants of our 
farmers have been distinctly and repeat- 
edly made known. If thig neglect and 
indifference continues, don’t blame the 
farmers if thay. reatember is iu Moyensber 
of next year! ; 


Ir 18 an omens upon first-class pro- 
ducers to put upom the market second- 
class and inférior preducts. It is the 
good that helps to sell the bad, while the 
poor hurts the price of the better. It is 
a clear case : the man who has enterprise 
and skill to produce a really first-class 
article has a right to expect and receive 
the very highest market price for such 
products, 


A DistIncuisHEeD Judge—now de- 
ceased—of swampy northwestern Ohio 
used to say that his “ main idea of inter- 
preting the laws of the State was that 
northwestern Ohio ought to be ditched.” 
Our main idea in regard to the laws of 
every State is that all convicts, tramps, 
and what the English laws used to de- 
nominate “sturdy beggars,” should be 
employed in making good the abomina- 
ble roads which inflict the country. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The American Farmer for the 
Rest of 1892 for 50 Cents. 


In order to extend the circulation of 
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THe AMERICAN FARMER and give a - 


great number of people a chance te be- 
come acquainted with its many good 
points, we will make a special offer: We 
will send the paper from now wntil Dec. 
15, 1892, for 50 cents. This is a splendid 
opportunity to get a vast amount of the 
very best reading matter for a very small 
sum. Do not fail to embrace it, 
Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
1729 New York Ave., Washington, D. G, 


oo 


SAMPLE COPIES. 

We shall be glad to send sample copies 
of Tif: American FARMER to any ad- 
dress that may be furnished. Those who 
wish to see the paper, or who want thei) 
friends to see it, will confer a favor on u: 
by sending in requests for specimen copies, 
to be sent to any address they furnish. 

Address all communications to 

THe AMERICAN FARMER, 
1729 New York Avenue,® 
Washington, D, C. 
RAISE CLUBS. 

We want every one to try to raise 
clubs for Tae AMERICAN FARMER. 
It isa splendid journal, and will find 
favor in the eyes of all who see it. It 
ought to be very easy work to get sub- 
seribers. We will make good induce- 
ments for sons and daughters of farmers 
to get up clubs. Write for terms to clib- 
raisers, and premium liste. 
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A Bong of Long Ago. 


A song of long 

Bing it lightly, sing it low, 

Sing it softly—like the taping of the lips we used to know— 
When our baby laughter spiiled— 

From the hearts forever filled— 

With a music sweet as robin ever trilled |! 


Let tho fragrant. Summer breeze, 
And the lon es of | 


ves ooust 
And the apple buds and blossoms, aud the wings of honcy bees. 
All pulpitate with glee, 

Till the happy harmo ite 

rings back each childish joy to you and me. 


Let the eyes of fancy turn 

Where tho tumbled pipping burn 

IAxe embers in the orchard’s lap of tousled grass and fern; 
And let the wayward wind, 

Still singing, plod behind 

The cider press—the good, old-fashioned kind. 


Blend in the sons the moan 

Of the dove that ves alone, 

And the wild whirr of the locust and the bumblo’s drowsy “rone ; 
And oe aw of cows that ~~! oe 

Throug pasture bars, when 

The landscape fades away at evenfal!. 


Then, far away and clear 
Through the may stmcephere, 
Let the wailing of the Kildoe be the only sound you hear, 
Oh, sweet and sad and low, 
fe the glad, pathetis song of } 
8 glad, pa song ong ago. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





——~ 


By the Editor's Fireside. 


T HAS been said that economy takes queer freaks, and it istrue. There are 
few men or women who have not some habit of saving which approaches 
very near to parsimony, It may be in the direction of the merest trifle, and 
yet it is something that seems to belong to the individual and seems a 

. of his character. I remember hearing of a man who, after reading a letter, 
always cut off any part of the sheet upon which there was no writing and 
laid it away for future use. He had great wealth and a fine position. His 
daily living was not in any way parsimonious, but entirely the contrary, and 

he would take valuable moments in order to economize in this direction. Doubt- 
ess it was a habit learned in the days when paper was more expensive, and when 
with him money was a scarce article. Another man of wealth and leisure always 
cut open his envelopes with exceeding care in order to turn them inside out and use 
them again. ' 

* There is an economy in which many bread-winners among women indulge 
themselves, which is anything but a true saving. I use “indulge themselves” ad- 
visedly, because it be nothing else but an indulgence which causes them to spend 
in saving a few cents hours of time which might be utilized in earning dollars, or 
in using strength for work which might be done by someone better fitted who 
needs yment, while the woman herself was resting and preparing for better 
thi en are rarely guilty of this kind of economy, perhaps because they look 
at things in a larger way. Through habit small sums seem much more important 
to women than to men, probably because for so many centuries money has been 
doled out to women in such a limited fashion. It is something worth knowing to 
be able to draw the line between what is true economy and what is needless ex- 





I heard of a writer who was competing for a large prize for a story. Instead 
of preparing the manuscript in a way to give pleasure to the publisher at bis first look 
at its pages, it was written in a cramped, crowded way in order to save a few cents 
— In consequence, the story which would undoubtedly have been success- 
was rejected and another less praiseworthy took the prize. The rejected story 
=— in a more presentable form was accepted and won a large degree of pop- 
ity. 

i is not often, however, that there is danger of too great an economy in money. 

It is rather in the direction of strength which is, in the long run, more valuable 
than the wealth which may be acquired by the saving. It is true that every boy 
and girl, no matter whether the parents are rich or must use the most pinching 
economy to live, should be taught how to save something out of an income however 
This training, begun in youth, is not likely to develop misers, but rather 


be had in the future. It is always an excellent thing to begin very early by givin 
each child a certain allowance and mage by how to spend it to the te de 
tage, always insisting that something shall be saved if it is not more than a single 
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"| there will be developed a sense of what constitutes the proper 


a — that it is well to possess, no matter how unlimited the means that may po 
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Jing of 
which otherwise may have to be learned through trying experiences. = 
Economy is a relative thing and does not pertain simply to money ; there is an 
economy of strength, of thought, of force, of energy, all equally important. Women 
more than men need lessons in the larger economy of effort and of strength spent 





in little thin But as they grow stronger in the realization of their own possibili- 
ties this will me @ part of their possessions. 
x * * 


Is rr not a funny thing, when we come to think of it, how prone we all are to 
think everybody else is a little peculiar, sometimes queer, and if anyone is decidedly 
opposed to some pet theory of ours, or has gone off into some path which our own 
feet have never trodden, how very apt we are todub him acrank? I have come 
to the conclusion that, after all, it is not a bad thing to be a crank, or at least to 
be what many people so designate. A little close observation will show you, as it 
has me, that those people who have that title attached to them are pretty apt to be 
among the most charitable in thought, and of the brightest satliganes in the 
community. Many times they are those who have gone on in advance of the 
majority in some direction, and unless they keep the results of their meditation and 
study to themselves they are — by ordinary people to have lost their 
balance. Later on, as their thought and conclusions find their way, as they surely 
will do if there is any truth in them, the crank designation is withdrawn and 
“ farsighted, prophetic, and intelligent” are terms substituted. 

Looking back, those who have done the most in bringing about any great 
revolution of thought and action which has advanced civilization have almost in- 
variably been termed, if not cranks, something which meant the same thing. Then, 
as time showed their wisdom, scorn was changed to admiration, and they were 
written down as benefactors of humanity. 

It is a pretty good thing to be named a crank, providing one has the a of 
strong convictions, and those in the direction of something to benefit others and not 
for any personal satisfaction. 





FOR BUSY FINGERS. 


Some Pretty Things for Making Home Attractive. 
PLUSH TOILET SET. 

For the bureau scarf take plush of any pretty.color, enough to cover the top 
and hang over the sides one quarter of a yard. Line it with silesia or India silk, 
and sew lace on the ends a quarter of a yard deep. For the cushion make three 
bags of unbleached muslin, or drilling, and fill with curled hair, wool or bran, as you 
choose. These bags must be eight inches long by five wide. Now make three bags 
of plush of the same color as the scarf,each 10 inches long by five inches wide. 
Sew narrow lace around the tops of each. Put the filled bags in the plush covers, 
and fasten together by a ribbon tied around the tops, making a handsome bow at 
the side. This cushion is to stand upon the bureau. 

TEA CLOTH. 

Get three-fourths of a yard of white linen ; two yards of lace insertion ; four 
yards of lace to match insertion four inches wide. Take a piece of linen 18 
inches long and 12 inches wide for the center ; draw threads each way all over this 
piece, leaving it in small squares for the drawn work. The insertion is then set on, 
then a border of linen six or eight inches broad, with a vine of embroidery done 
with wash silks running through it. On the edge the lace is sewed on. 

SADDLE-BACK SACHET. 


Make two bags of black satin of a size to hang over a chair back. Fill it 
with cotton sprinkled with violet and orris sachet powder. Cover the bag intended 
to hang over the front of the chair with bolting-cloth cut in points at the bottom 
and worked in conventional design with Japanese gold cord. Tack gold tassels to 
the points and between them, and edge the sides of the bolting-cloth and outside 
sachet with heavier gold cord. 

RING NEEDLE-BOOK. 


Cover 14 medium-sized brass rings with shaded yellow embroidery silk, using 
the single crochet-stitch. [Fill the centers by stringing, small, black beads, and 
crossing them in the opening. Join seven of the rings for each side of the cover. 
This will be with one in the center and six around it. Cut four leaves of fine, 
white flannel of the shape of the covers. Fasten the leaves between the covers by 
attaching them to two rings upon each side. Fasten a ribbon with a bow to the 
joining place of the leaves. 

HANDKERCHIEF BAG. 

Make a frame for the bag of celluloid, shaped in four points. Paint a vine of 
wild roses around the edge of the points, and cut it out, following the outline of 
the flowers. For the bottom, take a piece of rose-colored silk cut square, and join 
it to one edge of a straight, narrow piece that is long enough to PP ain around the 
four sides of the square. Hem the other edge down and run a line around it so as 
to form a casing with a frill above it. Use narrow, pink, silk ribbon’ or cord for 
draw-strings. Fasten the bottom of the bag thus formed to the celluloid frame 
with glue, or by small stitches taken through the flowers at the extremities of the 
ints. Instead. of celluloid, cardboard covered with silk or velvet may be used, 
and the flowers embroidered upon it. 

BANANA PINCUSHION. 


Cut the pattern from the skin of the fruit, then take some soft, yellow silk the 





penny from the expenditures, In this way, when grown to manhood or womanhood, 





shade of the banana and cut out the strips. Line with silesia or other firm, soft 
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material. Blind-stitch the parts together, and fill out the shape with hair. A small 
tuft covered with green silk and sewed to the end to imitate the stem completes the 
ornament. A cluster of these is pretty.” 

TOCTH-PICK HOLDER. 


Cut @ piece of cardboard six inches square. Cover the outside with violet |: 


velvet, Bind with narrow, yellow, satin ribbon, forming a loop at one corner to 
suspend. Embroider the velvet with a spider-web pattern of yellow saddler’s silk 
in which to put the toothpicks. Materials: Seven inches of velvet, seven inches of 
satin, three-fourths of a yard of ribbon, one skein of saddler’s silk. 

BAG FOR CORD. 


Cut two circular pieces of cardboard, five inches in diameter. Cover smoothly 
with pale-green silk or satin, on which embroider scattered rosebuds of yellow and 
pink. Make a full puff .of silk, seven inches in width, sew it to the two circular 
pieces two-thirds around. Put a frill of lace one and a-half inches in width around 
the top. Tack No. 5 ribbon at each end of the joining of the puff and circular 
pieces. Make a bow on each ribbon at the point of suspension. Materials: One 
and one-quarter yards of 20-inch silk or satin, one and one-half yards of lace, one 
and one-half yards of ribbon, one skein yellow Japan floss, one of pink, and one of 
green, a shade darker than the covering silk. 

FANCY APRON. 


Overhand together five lengths of oriental or any other pretty insertion, and 
four lengths of pink ribbon No. 8, alternating them. Finish the bottom with a 
narrow hem, and trim with ruffle of lace to match the insertion. Use pink ribbon 
for the band. 





FURNISHING A HOME. 


A Few Hints to Prospective Housekeepers. 


It is not in order to make a house attractive and pleasant to the eyes 
of those who enter in that it should be built expensively or filled with elegant 
furniture. The great thing to be accomplished is to individualize it, as it were ; 
that is, make it express something of the character of the home-keeper. Perhaps 
I should rather use the word taste instead of character, and yet it seems to me that 
much of the real nature-of the person is made evident in her surroundings, At 
any rate, there will always be harmony in color and arrangement in the belongings 
of anyone who is harmoniously developed. 

It is not necessary, as I said before, that a great deal of money should be used 
in order to make a room cheery and pleasant. One of the most attractive sitting- 
rooms that I know of was furnished at an expense of little more than $50. The 





’ most expensive chair in the room did not cost more than $6, being a wicker-rocker, 


in which was run ribbons that matched the prevailing color in the room. The 
curtains at the windows were made of canton flannel, with cross bands of a 
tone and color that gave an eflect of warmth and comfort. The lounge was home- 
made, and covered with cretonne of the same prevailing colors as the curtains, while 
upon the floor was a rug of ingrain of graceful pattern, the colors also harmonizing 
with that of the other articles mentioned. 

Of course, if this woman had possessed more money, she might have added 
somewhat to the beauty of her apartment, and yet its general effect was of far more 
luxury than it possessed. A great many stories are told of doing a great deal with 
a very little expenditure. In many cases this possibility is greatly exaggerated. 
Something cannot be made out of nothing. And yet with thought and nimble 
fingers a great deal can be done with far less outlay than is usually considered 
necessary in furnishing. It is an old saying that necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, and it is a true one. 

A great thing to be considered is always harmony in color and arrangement. 
Then use materials which are not cheap imitations of éxpensive goods, but are 
pretty and serviceable of their own kind. Cheap cotton plush does not begin to 
ook as well as a fine cretonne costing the same amount of money. 

Another thing, it should be kept in the mind what the room is to be asa 
whole, and all purchases made with reference to that, and not to their individual 
beauty. I have seen rooms that looked more like a shop than a home, because 
things which had no possible connection or love for each other—if I may be per- 
mitted the expression—were gathered together, with anything but happy effect. 
Iet every article be bought, or made, with reference to what is to be its 
surroundings. 

An otherwise pretty room may be put out of sorts, so that the effect upon the 
person entering shall be in the highest degree unpleasant, by having upon its walls 
paper that is anything but restful in color and pleasing in design. If you have a 
limited amount of money to spend upon wall decorations, buy some of the cheap 
and pretty papers and use some, which would have been expended in those of richer 
design, upon the gold backgrounds that are often thought indispensable for beauty, 
in purchasing pictures that are artistic and have some other claim to consideration 
than the frame. In fact, in these later days, those who have the finest taste display 
it in buying simple settings for their water colors or engravings rather than the 
heavy surroundings that used to challenge the eye and fix the attention instead of 
the picture inclosed. 





WOMEN AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Some Things That They Have in Preparation. 


It is pleasant to know that the women of this country are coming forward to 
take so large a part in the a for the coming World’s Fair. Not only 








ial direction of Mrs. Palmer, the woman 
comes news of what is being done in 
ing of what may be called the woman’s 
ee eS eee from time to time in these columns. 
Mrs. J. McClung, alternate member of the board 
inscoting of the finest and most beautiful marble 
that State for the vestibule of the main entrance of the Woman’s Building. 
room be furnished by Miss Waite, of San Francisco. This joins the 
room on the east side of the second floor. It is to be finished in the 
wood of California, which is so beautiful when polished that no carving 
is necessary except on the mantel. The lumbermen of San Francisco contributed 
the material. West inia lumber dealers, through another of the women 
managers, Miss Lilly J; n, have ag to furnish the room on the north side 
of the great reception room with the finest woods of that State. Theirs will be a 
combination rather than one variety. 

An effort is being made to have Mrs, 8. 8. Frackelton, Milwaukee, appointed 
curator of the china painting t ofthe Exposition. It is desi to make this 
as full and interesting as possible, and at the same time highly artistic. As the most 
of the china decorators are women, it is thought that the Superintendent should 
also be a woman. 

It is intended to have a rare display of the works of the Colonial period in the . 
history of the United States. It is to be secured by women from the 13 original 
colonies, and is to include specimens of antique furniture, jewels, clothing, legal 
documents, and personal mementoes of interesting characters of the early Colonial 
days. Many of the old families of the East and South have treasured antiquities 
that will be of the greatest interest, and it is proposed to have them displayed in a 
special room in the Woman’s Building. The loan of a collection of Indian works 
and curios, which will make a complete showing of Indian women’s work, has been * 
offered to Mrs. Palmer for exhibition. 

It is pro that in order to have women properiy represented as journalists, 
a paper shall be published daily at the Exposition, in which not only all the writing 
shall be done by women, but the compositors and all the laborers connected with 
the paper shall be women also. 

Colorado women pro to exhibit a bronze guoup of statuary, intended to 
show the closing era of Indian life in Colorado and the beginning of the white 
man’s supremacy in the State. It has been designed by Preston Bowers, and 
represents a slain buffalo with the Indian chief, Ouray, resting one foot and his gun 
on the hip of the fallen beast. The group is to cost $10,000, and women only are 
asked to contribute, and no one to give more than $10. 


SOME SPRING FASHIONS. 


For the Readers of The American Farmer. 


A very dainty fashion and one that is becoming is the fastening of the small 
bonnet by a cluster of ribbon loops or a roset close up against the ear. It is now 
well understood that the strings of a bonnet are an important factor in its beauty.* 

Ruches are used extensively on all kinds of skirts, and those which are fine 
and soft ruches, made of ravelled silk and of narrow ribbon loops, are provided for ~ 
Spring. 

. With all new Spring dresses are worn silk skirts of either the color of the 
dress or else of its trimmings. These petticoats are finished around the bottom with 
ruffies—one broad one or two or three narrow ones. The edges of the ruffles are 
usually pinked. The upper part may be made of some cheap material, with only 
the ruffles of silk, these being all-that will show when the skirt is lifted, as it must 
be when walking, fashion having decreed it shall be so long that it will otherwise 
sweep the pavements, 

Black dresses are very stylish this Spring. They are brought out in many 
different varieties—in wool or silk, or in wool and silk mixed. Some of the patterns 
are in Matelasse effects, others are watered and striped, some are polka-dotted and 
others again are plain. 

Princess gowns are to be favorites during the Spring and Summer. Basques 
separate from the dress are — disappearing, skirts being draped upon or 
drawn straight over the edge of the long waist. 

Sleeves have lost some of their hight, but are full from the shoulders to the 
elbow, fitted below this as snugly as possible. 

A very sensible thing is the extreme simplicity with which young girls are 
now dressed, especially those of people with unlimited means. The stylish mother 
dresses her child in cloth, cheviot, or cashmere, and in Summer in cotton fabrics, of 
wie gee is the favorite. Her skirts are made short and plain, and she is not 








allo to wear corsets until she is ready to enter society —. 
Menu. 
FOR LUNCHEON OR SUPPER EN ERT \INMENT. 

Potato Soup. Bread Sticks. 
Steamed Oysters easel Balted Crackers 
Veal Croquets. mdnapdirametes Rolls. 
Chicken Salad. enti alg lidinat Pulled Bread. 
’ J ~ * Charlotte Russe. 

Wine Jelly. neruns 

Por the Home Table. 
POTATO SOUP. 


One quart of milk boiled 20 minutes with one-half onion ; one tablespoonful 


























too thick. 
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of butter; six good-sized Boil the mash them smooth and 
season to taste with salt and white pepper. Stir butter in the potatoes, then add to 
the boiling milk, stirring until perfectly smooth and of the consisten of cream. 
Take from the stove immediately, as a little too much cooking will the soup 





STEAMED OYSTERS. 

Drain the oysters, put in steamer and steam until hot. Heata platter, put on 
some butter and lay the oysters on it. Pepper and salt. Send to the table very 
hot. 

VEAL CROQUETS. , 
Put one tablespoonful of butter in a sau on the stove, and when the but- 
to bubble stir in an even tablespoonful of sifted flour. Stir this until 
then add one-half pint of milk or stock if you have it. Season with salt 
and pepper to taste. When the flour is thoroughly cooked and the mixture smooth, 
take off the stove and stir in one pint of finely-chopped veal, and, if feu like, one-half 
teaspoonful of grated onion and the same of chopped parsley. e meat must be 
cooked before chopping. Set this away in a cool place to stiffen. When cold, make 
into cylinders, roll in finely-powdered crackers or bread crumbs, then in beaten egg, 
then in the crumbs agai Put the cylinders in a wire basket and fry to a delicate 
brown in boiling 


ter 


PULLED BREAD. 
Put a loaf of baker’s bread in a moderate oven and let it heat through. About 
25 minutes will do it. Take from the oven and with a fork tear it into thin, 
ragged pi Spread these in a pan and put in a hot oven to brown. It will take 
about 15 minutes to make them crisp and. brown. Serve at once in a napkin. 
This is considered nicer than crackers with the cheese course for dinner or luncheon. 


SALAD-DRESSING, 


The yolks of six eggs; three tablespoonfuls of sugar; one tablespoonful of 
celery ; one tablespoonful of mustard ; butter, the size of an egg, and one-half 
pint of vinegar. , Boil vinegar and celery seed together, then strain and set on stove 

in. Mix mustard smooth with a little cold venegar and add to the boiling vine- 
gar. Add butter, beat egg yolks'‘and sugar together, set vinegar mixture in boil- 
ing water and stir in yolks and sugar slowly. Add pepper and salt. Let it boil 
until it is of the consistency of cream. Set away to cool. Just before sending to 
the table add a small cupful of cream. 
CRARLOTTE RUSSE. 

Line mold with lady fingers. Put in filling of one pint of whipped cream, in 
which stir one tablespoonful of gelatine dissolved in enough milk to cover it. 
Sweeten to taste and flavor with vanilla. Cover over with lady fingers and set 
away to harden. 

CORN PATTIES. 


Grate one dozen ears of corn, add two well-beaten eggs with one tablespoonful 
of flour, a little salt and pepper and a tablespoonful of milk. Beat well and bake 
on a well-greased griddle. The corn may be cut off fine instead ‘of grated if pre- 
ferred. Canned corn may be used instead of fresh, ~ 

CREAMED OYSTERS, 


Let one pint of milk come to a boil, then add two tablespoonfuls of corn starch 
wet with a little cold milk, one tablespoonful of butter, pepper, and salt to taste. 
Take fine-powdered crumbs and scatter over the bottom of a well-buttered dish. 
Put a layer of oysters, then of cream, then crumbs again, and so on until the dish 
is even full, having crumbs on top. Set in oven a brown. 

LOBSTER BISQUE. 

One can of lobster, two cupfuls of milk, three pints of boiling water, one table- 
spoonful, heaping, of butter, one-half cupful of finely-powdered cracker ; salt to 
taste; as much cayenne pepper as will lie on a half dime. Chop the Icbster, not 
very fine, with a sharp knife, taking care not to tear it. Put boiling water, salt, 

pper, and lobster into a saucepan and cook slowly 40 mihutes, ther have ready 
in a double boiler the hot milk in which the cracker crumbs have soaked 20 min- 
utes, Stir butter into the stewed lobster, then the soaked crumbs and milk. Send 
to the table in a covered tureen. If it is necessary to keep hot for a time before 
sending to the table, stand the tureen in hot water. Excessive cooking will cook 
it too much. 
FARINA CROQUETS. 

Heat one-half pint of milk in a double boiler. Stir in slowly four level table- 
spoonfuls of farina until it thickens. Remove from the fire and add one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, yelks of two eggs, and a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley. When cold make in small pyramids, dip in egg, and roll in fine cracker 
crumbs, then fry in very hot lard. 

SPICE CAKE. 

. One-half cupful of butter, two eggs, one-half cupful of milk, one cupful of 
sugar, one cupful of raisins, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one 
teaspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and two cupfuls of flour. 


GOL. HIGGINSON’S STORY. 


Author’s Status in England. 

“Many years ago a young American girl, whom I knew, found herself in 
London as the guest of a relative, who was the wife of an Ambassador to England 
from a Continental State, and a person of. great social standing and influ-nce. 





most exclusive society. You can imagine how she enjoyed it. What American 
girl would not like to go to England at 17 and find herself among the honored, 
dining with lords and Tadies, with princes and princesses, observing all these royal 
and noble creatures close at hand, and even at feeding times, which is always the 
most interesting period in any rie. 
“This young girl enjoyed it enormously. At the first of these entertainments 
to which she went she found herself shrinking in a humble corner, looking around 
her to try to decide who were the most distinguished or the most high-born of 
those she saw. Most of them looked to her rather commonplace, very much like 
other well-bred gentlemen and ladies. But her eye fell on one very distinguished- 
looking old man in the opposite corner, who seemed to her a person who might be 
worthy of any social position; not handsome, rather ugly than otherwise, but 
keenly intellectual, and in every way distinguished. She was resolved to fix her 
eye upon him and find out who he was. 
“After a while the summons was given to the dinner table—they were sum- 
moned to the dining-hall in that complicated and elaborate order of precedence 
which you will find at the end of the English books on etiquet. It is a very 
complicated order of precedence, and this young girl saw every stripling lordship, 
and every young damsel, the scion of an honorable house, pass her by, and she 
watched from her corner. Still they went, two and two, and two and two, like 
Noah’s more ancient families on a similar occasion. And still she watched for her 
distinguished-looking old man in the opposite corner, until the last of all, at the 
very end of that brilliant procession, a the only two untitled plebians in the 
room, that young American girl, and that distinguished-looking old man, who 
turned out to be Samuel Rogers, the distinguished poet of those days, and the 
recognized head of literary society in London. 

“My young friend said that she got two things at that entertainment—she 
got the most delightful companion she ever had at a dinner party, and she got a 
lesson in the utter shallowness and folly of mere hereditary rank that would last a 
lifetime. Samuel Rogers’s poems are not read so much now as formerly, but at 
that time the highest literary honor a man could have was to dine with Rogers. 
He was one of the richest bankers in London, and was probably or possibly the 
only person in the room who had won for himself a reputation outside of his own 
little island ; but he was next to nobody in that company, and the little American 
girl was the nobody.” 





The Sexes Growing Apart. 
A woman complained the other day that she so seldom met a man socially she 
scarcely knew how to talk with him. “I go out constantly,” she said, “ but it is to 


Except occasionally at a dinner party, I really converse with so few men besides 
my husband in the course of the year that I can almost count them on my 
fingers.” 

This condition is the result of the trend of the present system of entertaining. 
The sexes offer and receive hospitality nowadays as separately almost as the 
Quakers seat their congregations. Dinners and dances seem to be the only social 
affairs upon which it is safe to count upon the presence of men. The exception, 
perhaps, is the small proportion of the very wealthy and leisure few. 

It is no specially new development. Men have long had their clubs and their 
separate amusements, and women staid at home except at general entertainments. 
Latterally and gradually this has changed. Teas, luncheons, and receptions are 
monopolized by women, and now that they have their clubs as well, the gulf grows 
wider. A glance at the list of affairs at which men do not assist shows that it is 
constantly increa:**'’;. 

These are: Aiternoon whist clubs, afternoon progressive euchre parties, and 
even one, at least, afternoon dancing class, where male partners are not to be had. 
Every form of social gathering except balls has its few or great afternoon editions, 
which mean that men are not expected. Women’s dinners even are not unknown, 
though they are not common, and seldom take place at the evening dinner hour. 

This is even more noticeably true of smaller places. The average town and 
village man is seldom fond of society, and he is pleased and relieved that the 
“women” can have their fetes without him and leave him undisturbed at shop or 
office. It is a pity, too, for each sex needs what it gains from social companionship 
with the other.—New York Times, __ 


SOME EARNEST WORDS. 


To the Women Readers of The American Farmer. 

The editor of this department is very anxious to make it helpful and suggest- 
ive throughout to the women who read THe AMERICAN FARMER, but, in order to 
do this she needs your co-operation. She wants to know your. needs; what you 
most desire to have information about ; what will be of the greatest interest and 
assistance to you as the months roll away. She is ready to answer any questions 

ou may ask to the best of her ability, and long experience in this work has given 
at a strong vantage ground in that direction. Let each one consider herself at 
liberty to write about what she wants to know. Her letter will be welcome. 


; How To Succeed. 
The following are the famous lines of John Wesley, giving his idea of how to 


make a truly successful life : 


Do all the good you can, d 

By all the means you can, f 

In all the ways you can, 

In all the places you can, ' 

At all the es you can, ' ’ - 














This young lady, only 17 years of age, was, in a way, to enter upon easy terms the 


le you can, 
As long as can. 


my woman’s clubs—I belong to three—to luncheons, teas, and afternoon receptions. , 
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always in good condition, He should had ta 
SHEEP AND WOOk. poem peat vigor tnd be in every way te om "btn rere oven by cident, World's Pair ina bi he ing ba seni 
> os a pis inte yg ly fed and some were four inches long. we are. wrong about it, 


Eprron AMERICAN FARMER: 
When the weather is favorable early 
shearing is always to be preferred. In 
this latitude not later than the last few 
days of April or the first of May. A 
marked improvement in the condition of 
both ewes and lambs may soon be noticed 
after the fleece is off. They should be 
sheltered during cold rains and chilly 
nights. They should now have a 
thorough dipping to kill the ticks and 
other externa ites. When turned 
— oo dona ol cand er 
quantity of sulphur and copperas, should 
be = in covered troughs where they 
can always have access to it. As sheep 
like to drink immediately after licking 
salt, these troughs should be placed near 
their watering places. The sheep prefers 
the short, sweet grass on the hilltops to 
the more luxuriant herbage of the low- 
lands, and as this is slept upon and eaten 
short, frequent change of pasture is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the flock, even if 
the new grass is not so good as that from 
which they have been removed. 

Sheep have the habit of congregating 
always under the same shade tree, even 
though there may be many others in the 
same field, until their droppings accumu- 
late in such quantities as to produce dis- 
ease. Such trees must be cut down, or 
the sheep removed. It does no good to 
smear a sheep’s nose with tar, unless it is 
applied at least twice a week, from early 
June till frost. The gad fly is active the 
entire Summer, and a single application 
of tar will prevent its attack only for a 
very limited period. Comparatively few 
sheep die from grub in the head, and the 
loss from this cause is vastly overesti- 
mated. Bells are useful because the 
serve to warn the shepherd of an attac 
from dogs, and enable him night or day 
to find his sheep; but they cannot be de- 
pended upon to give absolute immunity 
from attack. Yet if every fifth sheep 
means a bell the danger y Hen dogs is 
greatly lessened. A flock of sheep should 
be counted every day. If one is found 
continuously absent from the flock, it is 
diseased, and should be removed to the 
hospital for treatment. Sheep should 
always be kept clean and their toes care- 
fully trimmed. The shepherd should 
know every sheep in his flock; their 
faces differ as much as ours, and no two 
are ever exactly alike. 

Every sheep should wear a ear tag 
with its number and the owner’s name 
upon it. The flockmaster should be 
often with his sheep, always kind and 
gentle and attentive to their wants. 
Where the sheep lie most, a bit of ground 
should be worked up soft and mellow, 
into which they can plunge their noses 
when tormented by the fly. The ram 
should never be allowed to run with the 


’ flock. He should have a lot containing 


running water and cool shade, with a 
clean, dark stall into which he can retreat 
when troubled by the flies, He should 
be a good animal, round of rib and short 
of leg, and without horns, unless he be a 
Dorset, well covered with close, dense 
wool, without horns, and having small, 
fine head. He should be fed a ration of 
oats and middlings morning and evening 
all Summer; he should not be fat, but 





while on pasture until is abundant 
and the ba r warm. jee their feed- 
ing-troughs should be lamb-creeps, made 
by setting posts firmly into the ground, 
forming a pen 10 feet wide and long 
enough to accommodate the number of 
lambs desired.  * 

The bottom board must be nailed high 
enough from the ground to allow the 
lambs easy access to the troughs within, 
but at the same time excluding the ewes. 
Keep in these troughs a mixture of mid- 
dlings, flaxseed meal, and oats ground 
with corn. When weaning time arrives, 
as the youngsters have long ago been 
taught to eat ground feed, by increasing 
the ration they can be made to increase 
in weight all the time instead of becoming 
pest in flesh, as is so commonly the case. 

hey should be removed, if ible, out 
of hearing of the ewes until they have 
ceased to care for them. At least three 
ounces of copperas should be mixed with 
every pound of salt given them. This is 
necessary in order to destroy the internal 
parasites, with which they are almost 
sure to be infested. The ewes should 
now be confined to poor pasture and 
milked twice a week until all are dry. 
The flock through all the Summer should 
have free access to clear, running water. 
There must be no bogs or swamps with 
the range, as these are always a source of 
evil to the flock. They must be drained 
or fenced in, or those dread diseases, liver 
fluke and foot-rot, will attack the sheep. 
—J. M. McCann, Bridgeport, W.Va. 


Dehorning Merinos. 


Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: 
Some years ago I saw a party of me- 
rino rams on which dehorning had been 
tried. An old handler of merino sheep, 
an Ohio man, with about as much good 
sense and practical expedients as any 
sheep man ever had, having bought the 
lot almost sight unseen, found them 
“maggotty.” They all had horns; and 
anyone who has had an experience knows 
how maggots can stay about a horned 
merino ram’s head. “Mack” had han- 
dled them every day for a week without 
curing one of them. The horns were 
close to their heads, and neither he nor 
his medicines could reach the trouble. 
The handsaw had been used to slice off 
the horns next to the head. Both 
“Mack” and the situation were getting 
desperate. The case stood thus: The 
maggots were under the horns; the horns 
were in the way, and something had to 
be done. The necessity was father to the 
thought, and Mack began to saw them 
off as an experiment. No one had done 
so so far as he knew. ‘The first one bled 
freely, but the dehorner was equal to the 
occasion. He whittled a pine plug, and 
drove it into the pith of the hea and 
stopped the flow of blood. The experi- 
ment was a success so far as the maggots 
were concerned, but such a looking lot 
of rams nobody ever saw before. There 
was no uniformity about the job. Some 
had a horn off close to the head, while 
the other horn was as nature put it, per- 
haps wide out from the head. Another 
had a stub of a horn an inch long, while 
the other was six inches. The esthetic 
had not.been consulted. Even the pine 








_ The proposition, however, of dehorn- 
ing merino rams wassettled. It was done. 
The troubles were all over. Not a ram 
had died. Nobody could doubt the pro- 
priety of dehorning in this case, since it 
was a case of life or death. The occasion 
was not a rare one by any means with 


merino rams, and the same treatment’ 


may have been resorted to by others. It 
was a most sensible operation, and may 
serve el ort in like cases, No 
patent on this——J., Racine, Wis. 


Merino Sheep at the World's Pair. 


It is really quite amusing to a man up 
a tree to know how the merino breeders 
manage or try to manage the manage- 
ment of the World’s Columbian Fair. 
In the first place, they convinced the 
officials that no sheep should be allowed 
to show that were not good sheep. Then 
a sheep was not entitled to be classed as 
a good sheep unlens it had a place ina 
book of registry. This was so well done 
that a list of registers were agreed upon, 
and printed in the rules governing the 
sheep show. The time of shearing all 
sheep was confined to April 1, 1893. 
No stubble shearing or any of the well- 
known tricks of stubbling, shaping, or 
fixing show-sheep were to be allowed. 
This was suggested and agreed to by the 
breeders of all classes of sheep. A new 
thought has come to them: A merino 
sheep, such at least as are to be shown 
for quality of fleece, are short in the 
fiber. They warit to show more length, 
They can’t do this if sheared April 1. 
The remedy is more time for growth. 
Now they are using their “sinch” on thé 
officials to allow them to shear their show 
sheep Jan. 1. They are making a good 
case out of it, showing how honest and 
fair it would be; how it would relieve all 
chances for frauds of every sort. Any- 
one who has any knowledge of shearing 
sheep well know the impossibility of 
shearing a sheep down to the skin in cool 
weather—all will be stubbled no matter 
how good the intentions were. Again: 
Very few flockowners will care to risk 
shearing a valuable animal in cold Win- 
ter weather. 

This rule, perhaps, is intended to ap- 
ply only to this one class of sheep. It is 
a question whether or no they would con- 
sent for delaine merinos to be sheared in 
the middle of Winter. It looks very 
much like the intention is to further re- 
strict the showing of American sheep at 
the World’s Fair. It need not be ques- 
tioned as to whether the officers of the 
Fair will modify the rules to suit the 
registered merino breeders, Of course 
they will. Having begun there is no 
place to stop now. The sheep-show, so 
far as the United States is concerned, 
will be a restricted Breeders’ Exposition. 
From other parts of the world good 
sheep may be admitted under liberal 
official rulings. The ~ that are good 
enough for the farms, for ranges, for 
wool, and for the great mutton supplies, 
are not good enough, because not regis- 
tered in an official book to show with the 
sheep of the world or the aristocratic 
flocks of the United States. There is no 
monopoly about this at all; itis clear, 
legitimate business, as some few can see 
it—not allof us) Further developments 











How to Tell a Sheep's Age. 

A lamb has eight teeth in ‘its upper 
jaw. At one year old the two middle 
teeth are shed and two under ones take 
their place. At two years old the next 
two disappear and two more brood teeth 
come in their place. At three years 
there are six brood teeth. When four 
years old we shall find eight brood teeth, 
which we call a full mouth. Not infre- 
wry a sheep at one year old will not 

its two front teeth for some reason, 
and again we have known a three-year 
old to show a four-year old mouth. 
When the growth and development va- 
ries these variations usually appear. As 
a rule, at five years old the two front 
teeth show some shrinkage, and at six the 
next two and the two front teeth drop 
out and continue in this routine. The 
are then said to have ragged mouths. 
strong, vigorous constitution will often 
change this rule, and vice-versa. 


Some English Mutton Notes. 

London consumes 350,000 carcasses 
of mutton each week. New Zealand and 
Australian frozen mutton sells at $d. to 
84d. per pound by quarter or whole car- 
cass, frozen carcasses are kept at 
15 degrees Fahr. Each carcass is in- 
closed in their cotton sacks. The flavor 
is said to be less than the taint or in- 
sipidity of stall-fed cattle. Some careful 
critical test show that New Zealand fro- 
zen mutton compares ‘equally well with 
the best English mutton. To make this 
test unmistakable, six gentlemen were 
chosen who are known to have first-rate 
cooks, The verdict was “ freezing does 
not hurt the meat in the least; that the 
mutton is excellent, and not to be dis- 
tingushed from English mutton, and that 
in the point of age and color it is supe- 
rior.”—Mark Lane Express. 


The Wool Clip of the United States for 
1892. 








It is estimated that the 44,938,365 
sheep in the United States will clip 316,- 
051,045 pounds of wool. This is a 
basis of about seven and one-third 
pounds per fleece. This authority names 
the numbor of pounds of scoured wool 
by.shrinkage of 40 per cent. in fleeces. 


Shearings. 

The Boston rule of shrinkage in fleeces 
is 66 per cent. for fine wools and 45 per 
cent. for coarse wools.—Galen Wilson 
in Practical Farmer. 

We remember the old rule was one- 
third off old fleeces in the dirt in the 
West. As we handled only merinos we 
do not know what was the rule on coarse 
fleeces. Am inclined to think there was 
no distinctions as to grades of fleeces. 


Kentucky Lamb Beater. 
Marion Sweeney, of Washington 
County, Ky., reports a lamb which 
weighed 14 pounds at birth. Esquire 
Brady reports 80 lambs dropped by his 
60 ewes and all were saved. 


Tennessee Lambs. 
Mr. West Jennings, of Round Top, has 
11 ewes that have 23 lambs. Who can 
beat this? 
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“ THE APIARY. 


|THE BEE YOUSE ENTRANCE. 
It Should Always Be on the South 








Eprrorn American Farmer: A 
writer in the American Bee Journal says 
that his hives all face toward the north, 
and that in his opinion entrance on the 
north is better than entrance on the south 
side of the hive. Itisevident that some 
writers are in the field to amuse the 


the writer thinks that the entrance 
of the hive should be on the north, why 
does he not have the door to his house on 
the north and open all winter? for it is 
taken for granted that the entrance to 
his house is on the south. It is true the 
two cases are not exactly lel, but 
they run side by side enough to be simi- 
lar. 


Even if it were Summer the twelve- 
month, does he want his entrance on 
the back of the house, where the north 
wind, the northwest wind, and the north- 
east wind may sweep in? No, he wants 
the entrance on the south for various 
reasons. 

Has he never seen children playing in 
some sunny nook on the south side of 
fence or building, even in Spring and 
Fall, when we have often cold and windy 
days? Has he not seen young bees 
frolic in the sun around the entrance— 
the south entrance of the hive ? 

The entrance to all houses occupied 
by man or beast should be on the south. 
he door of the stable or poultry house 
might be left open on the north side all 
Winter and the occupants might live, 
but that would be no recommendation of 
the practice, 

It is cruel to place the entrance of 
house inhabited by any animal, even a 
beé, on the north and keep open all 
Winter, and the entrance to every bee 
house should be wide open all Winter, 
The champion of the north entrance says 
that bees are not so likely to fly out in 
Winter if the entrance be on the north. 
That may or not be the case, according 
to circumstances. If the sun strikes on 
the back of the hive and warms it up, 
the bees will go out wherever the en- 
trance may be, and they ought to go out 
for purifying flight. 

e fact that bees leave the hive, en- 
ticed by the warmth at the entrance, fall 
in the snow and perish, is nothing against 
the “front entrance.” While one bee 
flies out and drops in the snow a dozen 
or a hundred fly out and return. In 
every hive a large number of bees, usu- 
ally the old bees or bees hatched before 
the close of the previous season, die dur- 
ing the Winter, whether they fly out or 
not. 

It is not vain to suppose that the bee 
that drops in the snow is an old bee; that 
the time to die had come, and that it 
would have come then, or before Spring, 
if the bee had remained in thehive. At 
all events, experience shows that a 
percentage of bees live through the Win- 
ter when they fly than when they are 
shut in. And the survivors are more 


vigorous when the hive stands out of 
doors with the entrance always to the 
south and wide open. That is the n 


BUSINESS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Adaptability of Bee-Keeping for the 
Young. 
Eprron American Farmer: One 


of the great problems of the day is how | Tegards 


shall we entertain our boys and girls the 
better to keep away from them the evil 


influences that are lurking throughout 
our land. Terry, of Ohio, says keep 
good fires and good lights in your best 


rooms, and give them the freedom of the 
house to invite their mates, where our 
boys will find enjo t preferred to 
that of the brilliantly-lighted saloon or 
billiard hall. Mrs. ison, of Illinois, 
would have rooms for the boys 
where they would be provided with me- 
chanical tools and devices, that their 
minds may be developed and their de- 
sires gratified by making wind-mills, 
boxes, carts, sleighs, Dutch ovens, etc. 
I doubt not this is all well enough so far 
as it goes, but we are “many men of 
many minds,” and as the boy is father to 
the man and the girl mother to the 
woman, we must not expect they are all 
going to choose the same vocation. 
Could you see the boys gather around 
me, yes, and girls, too, at all times when 
I am busy with the bees, I think you 
would say with me that fully as many 
could be interested in this fascinating, 
life-giving pursuit as any other one chan- 
nel, Of course, with a small apiary we 
need a little shop and some tools a la 
Harrison, where their days of vacation 
can be pleasantly and profitably spent in 
getting their appliances. ready for the 
coming season. And we have man 
works, published by such men as A. J. 
Cook, Professor of Entomology at our 
State Agricultural College; A. I. Root, 
of Medina, O., whom for high moral 
tendencies there is no better ; Thomas G. 
Newman, Rev. L. L. Langstroth, and 
many others, all of which are as fascina- 
ting to read asa novel. Here we have 
entertainment for our long Winter even- 
ings in our pleasant homes, a la Terry. 
Bee-keeping being a science, is at once 
attractive and fascinating. To the lover 
of Botany it adds a charm never before 
experienced. It is also lucrative and 
gives an inspiration that play never does. 
At one of our State Bee-keepers’ Con- 
ventions this matter of entertaining and 
instructing the young came up. There 
were boys there with their fathers and 
they were asked how they managed to 
interest their boys. The reply was they 
are given a portion of the apiary to make 
what they could from its proceeds. 
Another worked the apiary on shares, 
and you should have seen their bright, 
intelligent, healthful faces as they gave 
their - One young lady had 
raised the past season nearly half a ton 
of comb honey, and I need not tell you 
she was happy, or that she had any idea 
of applying for a job of dish washing at 
$1.50 a week. Fall, while I was 
buying honey in Mecosta County, this 
State, I found an apiary of 100 colonies 
that had been cared for the season 
by a girl not yet 18 years old, and the 
product had been nearly three tons of 
comb honey. I mention this to show 
“what a woman can do,” and while bee- 
ee is far from being child’s play, I 
could cite you to many instances where 
it has been selected as an out-door exer- 


with the best of results, and by those who 
had given up hope of assistance through 
the use of medicines, And here were I 
capable I should like to give a lecture 
upon the results of our High Schools as 
health. How many ruddy boys 
and beautiful girls enter a High School, 
and in due time come home with a beauti- 
ful diploma and a ruined physique, all 
for the lack of something to give vital 
energy while the brain is being so wrought 
upon. I should like to see a small, well- 
kept apiary in connection with every 
institution of learning, similar to that we 
have at our State Agricultural College. 
It is thought by many that bee-keeping 
is rather insignificant in its dimensions. 
Allow me to give a few facts: It is posi- 
tively known that there are 300,000 bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. 
Putting the average at the very low esti- 
mate of 10 colonies each, and we have 
8,000,000 colonies of bees. Putting the 
average production of honey at 30 pounds 
each (mine averaged 75 pounds for eight 
years), and the annual production is 
90,000,000 pounds, Again, we estimate 
the selling price to average 10 cents per 
pound, and we have an annual income of 
$9,000,000 from honey alone. Add to 
this the production of wax and the in- 
crease in bees, and we are safe in saying that 
the annual income from bee-keeping is in 
round numbers $10,000,000.—GrorGE 
E. Hixron, Secretary, Michigan State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, Fremont, Mich. 


SPRING MANAGEMENT. 


A Talk by the President of the Ohio 
Bee-Keepers’ Association at the Late 
Convention. 


President Charles F. Muth, of Cin- 
cinnati, in his address at the late Ohio 
State Convention, had the following to 
say on the subject of Spring management 
of bees: 

Every bee-keeper must decide for him- 
self whether he shall produce comb or 
extracted honey, or both. The main 
question is how to produce the largest 
crop. He may have the most prolific 
queens, he may have a successful Winter- 
ing, and his colonies be in fine condition 
four or five weeks previous to the be- 
ginning of the honey harvest, but, misled 
by fine weather and the lively flight of 
his bees, he forgets that flowers generally 
yield no honey just at that period, and 
that the consumption of their stores is 
greatest when brood-rearing is at its best. 
Everything may seem prosperous until 
he sees dead larve at the alighting 
board. 

Upon examination, he finds the hives 
full of bees, no stores and little or no 
larvee in the cells. The bees, being short 
of food and moved by a sense of self- 
preservation, had sacrificed their young. 
They had pulled their larve out of the 
cells and out of the hives in order to 
make their stores hold out as long as 
possible, : 

The bees ought to have been fed a 
month previous to this time, and now 
they must be fed without delay and 
plentifully, 80 as to induce them to breed 
up again. But as it requires three weeks 
before the first young bees will hatch out 
after the eggs are laid and two weeks 
more before they will become foragers, 
and as the honey harvests hardly ever 














ural way.—JuLIA ALLYN. 


cise, and a means of promoting health 





last longer than four or five weeks, the 


colonies will be in good condition again 
just in time to be too late for that season. 
The bee-keeper has lost the earning of his 
year’s labor, while, by a timely feeding, 
he would have secured a good os od 
honey. It is just there where most 
keepers make their mistake. 

bees’ consumption of their united 
stores begins with brood-rearing, and in 
the same ratio that the brood increases 
the stores decrease. The question whether 
more honey is consumed by outdoor or 
indoor Wintering is therefore immaterial. 
The difference is small. The old bees 
only are foragers, while their young stay 
at home, taking care of the brood, pre- 
paring the cells for the reception of eggs 
and honey, ripen the honey and close the 
cells when filled. It is therefore of great 
importance to have the colonies strong in 
mY and young bees, and ready for the 
harvest at the time the season begins, 
which is, in southern Ohio, the latter 
part of May, the time when the white 
clover comes into bloom. 


if Moving Bees. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: A few 
notes on moving bees may be a season- 
able hint to some. The writer has had 
20 years’ experience in moving bees; 
therefore the following advice is personal 
experience. The first thing to do, if you 
have many bees to move, is to fix a 
wagon (any wagon used on a farm will 
do, but a spring wagon is best). Make 
your wagon bee tight; that is, have it 
covered with wire cloth or some other 
material. Have a door at rear end of 
bed that you can open and shut easily. 
Then take your wagon to the center or 
as near the bees to be loaded as you can 
well get it. Loose your team and drive 
it clear out of the way. Now, load your 
bees, and if the weather is anyways 
warm always be sure to give them clus- 
tering room above, or somewhere in the 
hive where they can leave the combs, for 
if you do not do this, as soon as you be- 
gin to move the bees they will fill them- 
selves with honey and create such a heat 
that your combs will likely melt down 
and a great many bees will be smothered. 

After giving each hive plenty of 
clustering room and ventilation, load up, 
shut your door, hitch up and quietly 
drive to the new locality. Take out 
team and move them as before, out of 
the way. If you will follow these sim- 

le directions I think you will seldom 
se trouble in moving your bees, If 

ou are a beginner, and only have a few 
to move, place them in the ordinary 
farm wagon, put your wagon sheet over 
them, tucking it down close all around 
them, and if you will use your best judg- 
ment and always be careful there will be 
less people and stock stung in moving 
bees. It is a very good plan to carry 2 
light smoker and a bee vail along, so that 
if the bees should break out you would 
be ready at a moment’s notice to settle 
them and move on as though nothing had 
happened. Now, if any farmer or be- 
ginner in apiculture wishes to know any- 
thing further in regard to bees, rearing 
queens, forming nuclei, artificial swarim- 
ing, or anything pertaining to bee-cult- 
ure, if you will make your wants known 
to me I will in my humble way, and to 
the -best of my ability, answer you 
through this paper—JENNIE ATCHLEY, 








Floyd, Hunt County, Texas. 
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Spring Care of Bees. 
Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: March, 
April, and the first half of May is the 
most critical time in the 


pulated before young 
bees can be reared to take their places. 

This can be prevented to a certain ex- 
tent by surrounding the apiary on all 
sides but the south . a high and tight 
board fence; also by the use of double- 
walled hives. The sun does not warm 
a double-walled hive so quickly as a 
single-walled one, and the bees stay in 
the hive till the weather is warmer and 
thus some of the cold winds. 

Don’t let your bees starve just for the 
want of a little attention. Examine 
every colony as soon as the bees fly freely, 
but don’t open a hive in-feeezing weather. 
If any are in want of stores, feed them 
at once. Help them to build up into 
good; strong colonies by the time the 
honey season opens, and they will repay 
you many times over for the care you 
may give them. Look them over often 
and see that they don’t starve or come 
very near starving. Just think of the 
labor and pains required to put an apiary 
in good condition for Wintering and then 
kicking over the prospect for a good 
honey crop by a little lack of attention 
in Spring. 

If any of you are letting your bees 
starve, I hope you will do better and 
give the little fellows enough to eat. 
Sometimes a pound or two of honey or 
sugar syrup is enough to fetch them 
through. Keep them warm and see that 
they have a prolific queen and plenty of 
food, and you will have a hive full of 
bees at the opening of the honey harvest, 


and you may one _ crop of 


honey—D. L 
Mich. 1 
To Prevent After-Swarms. 

As soon as a swarm issues, mark the 
parent colony, and the next day uncover 
the hive and introduce a virgin queen by 
simply allowing her to run in between 
the combs. This will prevent after- 
swarming, for the following reasons: It 
is a well established fact that by de- 
parture of the old queen the queenless 
colony depends upon its queen-cells for 
its future queen, and as the first queen 
thus hatched destroys all the remaining 
queen-cells, unless signaled by the 
“piping” of a second queen, this new 
queen will take the old queen’s place, 
hence there will be no after-swarming; 
the queen, if signaled, will leave with 
part of the bees, called an after-swarm. 
As the next queen hatches, if signaled by 
a third, another swarm will issue, and so 
on. By introducing a virgin queen about 
two days old (which every bee-keeper 
should eve at that time), all queen-cells 





will be destroyed by that queen, which ' 
will be mated in a few days, thuseffectually | 





pereieg ie seaning aeanne 
rearing from 10 to 15 days, writes 
aco of American Bee Journal. 
Bees in such a state of queenlegsness never 
destroy a virgin quesn introduced at the 
top of the hive, not knowing whether 
such queen came out of their own cells or 
not. Colonies thus treated will not onl: 
discontinue swarming, but if given suf- 
ficient space will not swarm again that 
season. 





Hummings. 

A correspondent of one of the bee 

journals says that his hives averaged to 

ield nearly 100 pounds of honey per 

ive, most of which came from black- 
jack acorns, which had been ctured 

y some insect and exuded a juice that 
was utilized by the bees. The wner 
does not always know from what source 
his bees may be able to find honey, as 
they sometimes find it where he would 
not.suppose it to be. 

The best time to begin building up 
colonies is in September. Special care 
should be taken that every colony has a 
young, vigorous queen, and that there is 
ample room to deposit eggs and rear 
plenty of strong young ones, to keep up 
the vitality of the hive until Spring. 
They should have abundance of honey to 
keep them not only through the Winter 
but far into May. 


Everyone has noticed that when bees 
start out in the morning they fly around 
in the air, continually enlarging the cir- 
cles. It is more than probable that in 
doing this they are trying to catch the 
aroma of flowers borne upon the wind. 
They determine which is best and near- 
est, and then “ strike a bee-line” for it. 

Bees are often of more benefit to the 
farm than the owner supposes. Their 
value is not entirely dependent upon the 
amount of honey they make, but it would 
not be easy to compute their services in 
increasing the productiveness of plants 
by acting as agents for the distribution 


of pollen. 

Phere should be a good supply of water 
near the hives these days. When bees 
come out of the hives in the Spring they 
usually look for water the frst thing, 
and the nearer the supply the less danger 
there will be of their getting chilled to 
death on their way home. 

Care should be taken to keep the pas- 
sage to the hives as free as possible from 
weeds, briers, and other obstructions. 
Many valuable bees, returning home with 
a full load, are lost within a few yards of 
the hive by getting entangled in the 
briers or weeds. 

A full and strong stock of bees at 
swarming time contains about 20,000 
workers and one prolific queen, the 
mother of the whole colony ; 600 to 
800 drones are about the number to be 
tolerated. 

Leave the Winter covering on the 
hives until the middle of May, if the 
weather is cool. It will be unsafe to take 
it off until the last of this month, in any 
event. ; 

Just as soon as the weather will justify 
it every colony should be examined, and 
combs of ean Ae honey given to those 
whose commissary department is running 
low. 

Never have a hive face eastward. On 
chilly days it tempts many bees to their 
destruction. 











GOTTON-GROWING. 
How to Solve the Problem of Over- 
Production. 


Eprror fs gees Farmer: The 
cotton crop country raised duri 
th pa earamoani toner 6,000,000 
bales, a 480 This is 
1,000,000 


* 

There are two methods, through either 
of which the cotton-producer can make 
his crop the most valuable. One of them 
is the restriction of production. A com- 
mon saying among cotton-growers is that 
it takes 13 months in every year to raise 
a crop of cotton. It is true that the 
cotton-grower requires all. his time from 
January to January to plow, plant, culti- 
vate, gather and prepare his crop for 
mar 

The writer of this article was in 
southern Arkansas in January, 1862, 
when the Legislature of that State en- 
acted a law prohibiting anyone in the 
State from planting more than two acres 
of cotton to the hand. Southern Arkan- 
sas was at that time one of the very best 
of the cotton-growing regions, and it was 
customary to plant 10 acres of cotton 
and five of corn to thehand. It wasim- 
possible for one person to gather the 
crop from eight or even four acres of 
cotton, so that under this system all the 
women and children of the farm had to 
enter the fields in September and “ pick 
cotton ” all the Fall, and sometimes even 
until January. Much of the cotton was 
lost and a great portion of it damaged 
and reduced in: value by bad weather. 
All other crops were neglected. 

Under the Arkansas law, which was 
in force for three years, the two acres to 
the hand were cultivated like a garden, 
the cotton, picked as fast as the bolls 
opened, being clean and perfect, and 
having a better staple. This cotton was 
worth two or three cents per pound more 
than cotton produced from the same 
lands by the ordinary methods. Besides 


this, the farmers had plentiful crops of 


corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, and dther 
things to eat. Farms were kept in better 
condition, and had the times been normal, 
meat could have been raised not only 
for home consumption but for sale. 

If through legislation in any other 
way the cultivation of cotton is restricted 
to three acres to the hand, the average 
production to the acre would be increased 
to at least a bale, and the crop be quite 
large enough to meet the demands, while 
the quality would be vastly improved. 

It is doubtful, however, whether b 
legislation or in any other way cotton Le 
tivation can be restricted, as the example 
above given was a war measure, ado 


by the Confederate islature of Ar- 
kansas, and resulted in the production of 
food enough to sustain armies. 


There is another method which would 
rescue the cotton-grower from his present 
condition. That is, not to sell any coi- 
ton, and to utilize all the parts of the 
cotton plant. Some cotton-raisers will 
probably reply to this remark: “The 
writer of that article is a crank. What 
are we to do with our cotton if we don’t 
sell it? We can’t eat it, or wear it, or 
drink it, in its natural state.” 





SS 
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try to do any of these, my friend. Spin 
the lint into yarn and sell tt. If you only 
plant a few acres, unite with four or five 
of your neighbors who are phe Magee 


Bac itn th machine, and make yarn. 








-house when your cotton 

, and instead of baling up lint, 
which you sell at six, eight, or 10 cents 
per pound, sell your yarn for double these 
amounts. The same power that runs your 
gin will run your spinner, and the man 
that manages the one can manage the 


Of course the cotton seed should 
to the mill, but the “cotton-seed mill. 
trust,” or combine, should be broken 
down by the erection of cheap mills in 
every neighborhood, where the oil can be 
extracted and the meal and cake manu- 
factured cheaply. 

The cotton stalk could also be made a 
source of profit, for it can be manufact- 
ured into pulp for by cheap pro- 
cesses and wii pankiaoes that cost but 
little and is easily managed. 

Thus every of the cotton could be 
utilized, and the crop made valuable to 
the producer, eased of, as now, to all 
the Eaheses of the world except him. 
The cotton farmer must emulate the 
French in utilizing all his products. For 
instance, if a horse dies in Paris, his hair 
goes to the mattress-maker or the cos- 
tumer ; his hide to the tanner; his flesh 
to the dogs’ and cats’ meat-man ; his bones 
to the button-maker; his hoofs to the 
glue-pot, and the refuse to the soap- 

er. 


So with the minute and careful French 
farmer, who generally owns the little 
lot of land he cultivates, Nothing is 
ost, and asa result of this frugality, 
France was able, after a most disastrous 
war, to pay a thousand million dollars 
indemnity, and is to-day rich and pros- 
perous. If the French Government ad- 
vertises for a loan of two or three hun- 
dred million francs, five times that sum 
is offered by the small farmers, who al- 
ways have money and prefer to invest it 
in Government securities, 

If the American cotton-growers could 

manage to unite both the methods sug- 
gested in this article, they would become 
the richest and most prosperous farmers 
in the world, and it is possible for them 
to do 80. 
If a few men in any section would 
make the experiment by restricting their 
own crops and carrying out the other 
suggestions, the success of the plan would 
undoubtedly induce all the other cotton- 
growers to follow the example. Let a 
dozen men in any or each of ‘the cotton- 
growing States agree among themselves 
to plant only three acres of cotton to the 
hand and put the balance of their farms 
in grains and grasses, and to manufact- 
ure their cotton into yarns, Their pros- 
perity would first attract their neighbor's 
to a similar course, and from their cus- 
toms thus established the system would be 
come universal.—R. P, Sawyer, form. 
erly of Corinth, Miss. 





First Parishoner—I think we ought to 
raise Dr. Thirdly’s salary. - 

Second Parishoner—I don’t. He is 
such a conscientious map that he would 
feel bound to preach longer sermons. 

ngirerhadiianiataene’ 

They say that we are to have abso- 
lutely waterproof leather. 
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THE GARDEN. 


Pluckings. - 
as to allow all 


Break ground early, so 
the weed seeds to germinate. 





Plant ev in the longest rows 
your land will . Then you can 
make your cultivator save you lots of 
hoeing. 


Pine sawdust should never be used as a 
mulch, It has been known to kiil pear 
trees and plants when applied around 
their roots. 


Ptant beans in rows two feet apart, 
drill i: one-third of a bushel per acre 
of the beans, and from o to one- 
half bushel of marrowfats. 

The principal trouble in raising Spring 
sesatatlb the turnip fly, that so often at- 
tacks the plants as soon as they make 
their appearance above ground. 

As far as ible it is — z 

onl ts, as 
females, te not del and cut off, will 
go to seed and produce an annoying crop 
of weeds. 

The turnip, cabbage, cauliflower, and 
rape all belong tothe same family. The 
turnip’s greatest difference from the other 
three is in its bulbous root, which char- 
acteristic it soon loses if allowed to 
grow wild. 

Press the soil firmly upon fresh-sown 
seed. “Firming the soil” is an important 
element of success in starting seed. All 
plants should also be set firmly in the 
ground, and stripping off some of the 
leaves is a benefit. 

Shaffes’s raspberry has been called the 
“poor man’s berry,” because it is the 
pe grower, is perfectly hardy, is 

or ving, and will thrive where 
others will not. ‘The objections to it are 
its duli color, and its lack of firmness of 
flesh, which interferes with shipment. 

Lime is the best check and preventive 
of mildew upon cucumbers and diseases 
of the potato. As soon as the vines 
show signs of disease powdered lime 
should be sprinkled over every part 
of the plants that are affected, and the 
operation repeated until they have re- 
sumed a perfectly healthy and normal 
appearance, 

Lime water is also a good insect de- 
stroyer, and may be used to advantage 
upon almost all the insects that trouble 
the fruit or vegetable garden, not even 
excepting the Colorado potato bug, if the 
application is made while the bugs are 
yet young and tender, It is one of the 
things that may be used freely without 
danger. 

You will find it a good plan to take 
two or three plants of rhubarb from the 
old bed, and with a case or thin-bladed 
knife divide each into small pieces con- 
taining but two or three eyes, and set 
them in well-enriched soil in rows five 
feet apart, and three feet a in the 
row. A liberal top-dressing of well-rotted 
manure will promote a vigorous growth. 

The new method of growing celery is 
by surface culture. it is thus easily 
produced and should have place in every 
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gg Rap apne na, br meme 
mF ted oe plore ph wort 
hot-bed) ear is 
eed the bulbs are more har: the 
in size. rear wy saved in not 
being obliged to young onions 
to make up for the extra time required 
for ing, and there can be no 
failure from the (good) seed in starting, 
as often occurs. 


After raking off the trash that ma 
have accumulated on the lawn after the 
falling of thé leaves, top-dress it with a 
mixture of soot, wood-ashes, and freshly- 
slaked lime. To prepare the compost, 
spread a quantity of well-rotted manure 
on the barn floor, and on this spread a 
few bushels of lime, soot and wood-ashes, 
and then mix the materials myer 
Sow broadcast just before a good, soaking 
rain. The intense green color that fol- 
lows the application is largely due to the 
soot. The value of soot is much under- 
estimated. 

The seed for late cabbage should be 
sown the last week in April or the first 
in May. It is a mistake to sow very 
early. If the bed is made along a tight 
fence or against the side of a building, 
the little black flea will not trouble 
them. Do not allow them to stand too 
thickly. The 15th of June is early 
enough to transplant, although it can 
be done the 1st. They will succeed if put 
out the 4th of July. If your plants are 

, your land enriched, and the hoe 
reely used, you may be about as sure of 
a good crop of cab as of anything 
in this variable world, 

The present month is a good time to 
set out-new straw beds. Of course, 

‘ou will not expect fruit from your new 
this season. Next year, however, 
they will bring you quite a good crop—a 
much more plentiful one, in fact, than if 
you should wait till August to plant out 
your beds. Beds set out in the Spring 
rarely fail to grow. Do not over-manure 
your new beds. Moderate, yet not 
miserly, manuring will insure you ber- 
ries; prodigality in this respect is apt to 
produce a rank = of leaves, but 
very little fruit. Fork, clean, and mulch 
established beds. 


Too many farmers neglect to supply 
their own tables with any suitable va- 
riety .of vegetables and fruit. By a 
small outlay of money and labor every 
farmer can keep his table supplied with 
a succession of fresh vegetables through 
the whole season. Spinach planted as 
soon as the weather is suitable will fur- 
nish the finest greens before other vege- 
tables come on, but if it had been planted 
in the Fall it would have come into use 
this month, under ordinary conditions. 
Then radishes, lettuce, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, peas, beans, sweet corn, Summer 
squashes, beets, melons, and turban 
= wows will furnish a welcome and 
wholesome addition to the farmer’s fare 
throughout the season. If, in addition 
to these there are a few roots of rhubarb, 
a bed of asparagus, a bed of strawber- 
ries, and a small collection of small 
fruits, a farmer may live in luxury and 
health, such as his occupation ought to 
afford, instead of the tiresome monotony 
and scarcity of the good things of the 
farm that many farmers put up with 
from sheer carelessness, thoughtlessness 
or laziness. 





Potatoes. 


Clean culture is absolutely essential to 
the successful yield of potatoes. The top 
of the soil should be well stirred to re- 
tard evaporation. 

Potatoes should only be dug when the 
ground is so dry that it will not stick to 
the tubers. to be marketed and 
the smaller ones should be picked se 
rately, the latter being good food for 


Y | hogs. 


The most effective tool for digging po- 
tatoes is a five or six-tined fork. Where 
the hills can be seen it is possible to 
throw out nearly all the potatoes at a 
single thrust by running the fork around 
the outside of the hill and under it. 


To be the most successful, a farmer 
should be careful to kill the weeds be- 
fore they grow to any extent. By re- 
moving the seed soon after it sprouts the 
best results will be obtained and a great 
amount of labor saved. 


In most cases, early planting is best, 
and the period should never be later than 
from the middle of April to the first of 
May. To enable the midday sun to 
shine fully between them, the rows should 
be made from north to south. 


To cultivate potatoes to perfection, 
they should be planted in a deep, rich, 
black, sandy loam, with natural drainage. 
Heavy clays produce rank articles, sel- 
dom fit for human food. Potatoes on 
low, wet grounds are generally soggy. 


In applying fertilizing material to the 
potato ground, rank, undecomposed ani- 
mal or vegetable manures should never 
be used. If farm or stable manure is to 
be used, it should be broadcasted the 
Autumn preceding the season of planting 
the crop. 

A good way to destroy the Colorado 
beetle is to carefully remove the old bugs 
off the early patches, by carrying a large 
pan in one hand and brushing them in 
with the other, placing midway in the 
rows & pail ly filled with ashes and 
water, in which to empty the pan. 


Care should be taken that the seed-bed 
is thoroughly prepared. Good soil should 
be plowed moderately deep. If sod, a 
jointer should be used, so that cultivation 
will not be impeded by grass. The soil 
should be pulverized to a good depth by 
harrowing and cross-harrowing. 


Sunshine on potatoes tend to make 
them bitter and destroy their flavor. 
When digging them, a good plan is to 
pile them in the shape of a cone, cover- 
ing them with straw or the vines. Some 
prefer to sack them at once, in this way 
preventing the sun from affecting them. 


The growing of potatoes on heavy and 
unsuitable soil injures the potato market 
and keeps down wy ere the mar- 
kets always supplied with mealy, well- 
flavored potatoes, the class of persons 
who do not regularly buy potatoes by 
reason of the fear of obtaining rank, 
soggy articles, would regularly buy 
them, and the demand for a good article 
would greatly increase. 


The quality of the potato has been 
vastly improved during the past 25 years, 
and it is calculated that it will be even 
more improved during the coming years 
and the demand for it will be enormous. 
When first introduced into Europe, 





the French, German, English, and oth- 
ers rejected it, but the Irish peasan- 
try took it up and nursed it for a num- 
ber of years. They found it to be an 
excellent article for eating, and as their 
soil was favorable to its production it 
soon came into general use all over Ire- 
land. The attention bestowed upon its 
culture by the Irish was not unnoticed ; 
hence it has to this day carried the name 
of the Irish potato. 





Field Beans. : 

A farmer in Auglaize County, O., 
raises from 60 to 100 acres of beans 
every year and finds them a very profit- 
able crop, though he frequently meets 
with heavy losses on account of wet 
weather at harvest time. His method of 
growing is not to cultivate at all. The 
bean-weevil is avoided entirely by late 
planting. Under no conditions are beans 
planted before June 15, and sometimes 
the planting is deferred until the last of 
that month. The earliest maturing 
plants are reserved for seed, and in this 
way straw has been secured which will 
mature in from 10 to 11 weeks from 
planting. The land is plowed as early 
as possible in April or May, and worked 
frequently until time to plant, the object 
being to get rid of the weeds and get as 
fine tilth as possible. The beans are 
sown with the ordinary wheat drill, using 
four drills and stopping up the fifth one, 
so as to make the beans in beds with a 
narrow path between them. It has been 
suggested stopping up every other drill, 
so as to make the space between the rows 
16 inches instead of eight. it is also 
suggested to try Breed’s weeder to get 
rid of the weeds that will spring up. It 
is best to sow as soon after arain, as the 
ground will work to advantage ; since to 
sow just before a heavy rain endangers 
rotting of the beans, or the formation of 
a heavy crust through which it will be 
difficult for the sprouts to force their 
way. To avoid heating in the mow, 
which will discolor the beans, they are 
unloaded on one-half of the mow, and 
after they have lain 48 hours they are 
carefully forked over. Shifting and air- 
ing them will dispel any dampness, and 
avoid danger of heating. If any portion 
of the crop should be caught in the rain 
it should be stored and thrashed sepa- 
rately, as a single load of damp vinex 
may cause a great deal of work. When 
possible they should be cut with a mow- 
ing machine, which will greatly cheapen 
the cost of harvesting them. 

The best and cheapest way to thrash 
is to tramp with horses, and if this can 
be done in clear, cold weather the job 
will be much facilitated, as they will 
then fall out of the pods at a touch and 
the work done in a few minutes. The 
thrashing floor should be well-covered, as 
bare or thin spots will cause many of the 
beans to be split by the horses’ hoofs, 
which will injure their appearance and 
sale. 


aa 


The Hop-Growers. 


The hop-growers of Albany and Scho- 
harie Counties, N. Y., have organized a 
society to promote their interests, with 
the following officers: Pres., Wallace 
Engle, Berne ; V.-P., George W. Zeh, 
Middleburg; Sec., John H. Houck, Cen- 
tral Bridge: Treas., Peter 8. Bouck, 
Schoharie. 
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THE ORCHARD. 


Oullings. 

Both and pears are benefited by 
having dia. fbenen buried near them. 

In orchard planting, select with a view 
to good bearing, quality and good 
keeping, 

In making up the list of apples, do not 
neglect a good supply of sweet varieties 
for home use. 

Where orchard trees are injured by 
careless driving when plowing, 9 mixture 
of equal parts of clay and cow dung 
should be immediately put over the 
wounds. 

Cutting out is the surest remedy for 
the peach borer; move the soil two or 
three inches around the stem of the tree 
and destroy, and then replace the soil, 

A very hardy, Russian apple, called 
the Longfield, is gaining favor in Maine. 
It is medium in size, sub-acid, and rich 
yellow. 

Missouri is looming up as an apple- 
producer. Mercer County claims to be 
“in the center of the richest apple country 
in the world.” 

Minnesota farmers speak highly of the 
Malinda apple. They say it is as hardy 
as the Duchess, more uniform as to bear- 
ing, and if taken care of will keep till 
June or July. 

The birds are the fruit-grower’s best 
friends and should be zealously protected 
by him. The more birds there are in 
his orchard the leas trouble he will have 
with insect pests, 

Sodded ground is preventive of best 
results in fruit-growing. Neither the 
best fruit nor healthy trees is possible in 
sod, and insect pests find that a pleasant 
home. 

It is not easy to have too many Maid- 
en’s Blush apples in an orchard. It is 
admirable for Summer and early Fall, 
handsome in appearance, fine flavored, 
pretty sure to bear every year, and can- 
not be excelled for drying. 

I have found no kind of labels for 
orchard trees so good as a strip of zinc 
three inches in length and one-half an 
inch in width at one end, cut to a point 
at the other. After writing upon it with 
a common leadpencil, the pointed end 
should be clasped about a small limb on 
the tree. 

Frastus Lermond, of Thomaston, Me., 
claims that an apple tree can be made 
to grow successfully on clay land, if it is 
set on the surface of the clay, and the 
roots covered by mounding up. Water 
is the great enemy of 7 trees. Ina 
clay soil it stands around the roots as if 
it was in a bucket, but if the tree is set 
on the top of the ground it will drain 
away. 

Wood ashes make the best fertilizer 
for all kinds of fruit trees and shrubs, 
‘The ash contains all the mineral part of 
the wood, and as not much nitrogen is 
required the ashes alone are sufficient. 
Where they cannot be procured un- 
leached, a zood substitute may be made 
of lime, potash, salts, and superphos- 
phate, and a few pounds scattered every 
Fall, when the fertilizer is raost needed, 











“as far around the trees as the branches ; 


extend, will supply all that is needed. | ing of the same strength and character 
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plum tree contains in its wood 60 


per cent. of lime and 16 of potash, the | carbon 


apple has 12 per cent. of potash and 78 


| of lime. The fruits also contain a 


of the cherry has 52 per cent. of potash 
and 16 of ric acid ; the pear 55 of 
potash and 15 of phosphoric acid, while 
the apple has 35 of potash, 26 of soda, 
and 14 of p ric acid. The dry 
matter of all the small fruits has 60 per 
cent. of mineral matters closely related 
to those of the larger fruits in it. And 
yet how many fruit-growers ever take ac- 
count of this necessity for their growth ? 

Fruit-growers should remember that 
there are three kinds of insecticides, as 
different in their uses as the medicines 
which doctors put into human stomachs 
to cure disease. The first is the kerosene 
emulsion type, which kills plant lice and 


bugs which live by sucking the juices. 
Kerosene or other oil kills them by stop- 
ch they 


ping up the pores through whi 
reathe. The second is the Paris green, 
London purple, etc., variety, which poi- 
sons the beetles and other bugs which 
eat leaves and stems. The’ emulsions 
have no effect on them. The third are 
the copper solutions, which destroy the 
fungi that attack foliage and fruit. The 
copper mixtures are unhealthy for beetles, 
etc., but not so deadly as the poisons. 
alte 2 a 


APPLE SCAB REMEDY. 


Home Manufacture of Copper Carbo- 
nate. 


John Craig, Horticulturist of the Ex- 
periment Station of Canada, sends THE 
AMERICAN FARMER this method: As 
the precipitated form of carbonate of 
copper is not always found at the drug- 

ists, directions are herewith appended 
or the easy preparation of this material 
at a cost fhuch less than the usual whole- 
sale price. In a vessel capable of hold- 
ing two or three gallons, dissolve one and 
a half pounds of copper sulphate (blue 
vitriol) in two quarts of hot water. This 
will be entirely dissolved ini 15 or 20 
minutes, using the crystalline form. In 
another vessel dissolve one and three~ 
quarter pounds of sal soda (washing 
soda) also in two quarts of hot water. 
When completely dissolved pour the sec- 
ond solution into the first, stirring briskly. 
When effervescence has ceased fill the 
vessel with water and stir thoroughly ; 
then allow it to stand five or six hours, 
when the carbonate will have settled to 
the bottom, Pour off the clear liquid with- 
out disturbing the precipitate, fill with 
water again and stir up with sediment; 
then allow it to stand until the sediment 
has settled again, which will be in a few 
hours. Pour the clear liquid off care- 
fully as before, and the residue is carbo- 
nate of copper. Using the above quan- 
tities of copper sulphate and sal soda, 
there will be formed 12 ounces of copper 
carbonate. Instead of drying this, add 
four quarts of strong ammonia, stirring 
it well, then add sufficient water to make 
six quarts. This can be kept in an or- 
dinary two-gallon stone jar, which should 
be closely covered. Each quart will con- 
tain two ounces of the carbonate of cop- 
per, which, when added to 25 gallons of 
water, will furnish a solution for spray- 








as that obtained by the use of the dried 
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le jar, when it'will-be y 
for use. Before using, shake ‘the con- 
tents thoroughly, so that all the sediment 
may be evenly distributed in the water. 
Pour out a quart of the thick fluid and 
mix with 25 gallons of water, stirring it 


thoroughly while using. 
FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


Peaches, Apples, Pears, Etc., on the 
Eastern Shore and in Delaware. 

Eprtor AMERICAN Farmer: On the 
ne Peninsula of the Eastern Shore of 

aryland and Delaware, although state- 
ment after statement from prominent 
and extensive growers have appeared in 
the columns of the country newspapers, 
some asserting, others contradicting—ac- 
cording to the constitutional tendency of 
each writer’s disposition toward hopeful- 
ness or despondency—the promising out- 
look of the peach crop, it is a fair and 
moderate statement that whilst the acre- 
age of bearing orchards is greater than 
ever before in the history of peach grow- 
ing in that section, there is the best of 
common-sense evidence that the crop can- 
not be excessively large, even if all harm 
from late frosts is escaped. 

The standard larger and finer varieties 
are all yellow fruit, which, as a rule, are 
more susceptible to injury by low tem- 

rature than are the white-fleshed kinds, 

use of this fact, what peaches are 
now unharmed in bud are largely of such 
kinds as Troth, Mountain Rose, Old 
Mixon, Stump, ete. Of course there are 
some yellow varieties that are hardier 
than others; such sorts as Garey’s Hold 
On, Beer’s Smock, Orange Smock, etc., 
having a larger per cent. of buds still 
sound than those of the large, or Melo- 
coton, type, like the Crawfords (Early 
and Late), Reeve’s Favorite, Mary’s 
Choice, Chairs’ Choice, etc. 

The opinion of Mr. J. W. Kerr, the 
well-known nurseryman of Denton, Md., 
and one of the most intelligent, yet con- 
servative, observers in that section of the 
country, with more than usually favor- 
able opportunities of information, is that 
there is absolutely no chance or hope for 
more than one-fourth of a crop of peaches 
on the Peninsula, 

As to apples: Last year was pre-emi- 
nently the apple year ; trees bore saree 
and produced the fairest and finest fruit 
grown in the past 25 years. Now, as is 
well understood, the apple is different 
from the peach in that there is no proba- 
bility of the same orchard or trees pro- 
ducing heavy crops two years in succes- 
sion. Whilst no harm, from cold or 
otherwise, has yet occurred to this fruit, 
it is safe to say that the crop, generally 
speaking, will not compare with that of 
1891. 

Pears are still safe and prospects are 
fair for a good crop, The ye er 
toward full bearing only in altern 
years is not so marked with these as 
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condition, Of these the yield in 
amount and . quality ro entirely 
governed by the thoroughness of tillage 
and the gerierous application of fertilizers 
that it in eal to predict thahthads growers 
who really understand their business will 
harvest good and remunerative crops. 

In the fruit-producing districts of 
southern Maryland and eastern Virginia 
parallel conditions prevail as on the Pe- 
ninsula, and as a rule the outlook is 
about the same. In truth, however, the 
critical point has not really been reached. 
Severe cold, except under certain con- 
ditions, is not so likely to destroy the 
fruit-buds, a of the peach, as the 
late frosts, which toward the end of this 
month, or in May, have so often struck 
down the glowing prospects of fair 
harvests and turned bright anticipations 
of growers into despair. 

In the comparatively newer h 
region of western Maryland wath te 
same situation exists. Apples were never 
so abundant as last year, and peaches 
were profuse and good. The latter crop 
is. more retarded in development and 
bloom by the lower temperature of the 
mountain regions, and that far is safer 
than the more Southern crops from, ab- 
normally late frosts, These, however, is 
arising, as is always certain to arise when 
the interest becomes an important one, 
the difficulty of adequate, quick, and 
reasonably cheap transportation to 
market; but the active men in the busi- 
ness are taking steps to extend their 
markets and secure reasonable rates.—- 
W. B.8., Baltimore, Md. 

POTIICD PT te Ae 
Tent Caterpillars. 


Prof. J. H. Comstock says: “There 
are many species of caterpillars that feed 
upon the foliage of the apple, pear, and 
quince. The more conspicuous of these 
are the tent caterpillars, which are so 
called because they live in colonies in 
large silken tents. These may be readily 
destroyed by removing the tents with the 
tent caterpillars. As this tent serves 
merely as a residence, the caterpillar 
leaving them and spreading over the 
trees to get their food, care should be 
taken to remove the n.4 early in the 
morning or on a rainy day, at which 
time the insects are in the nests,” 








To Laze. 

This is an old verb. In Samuel Row- 
lands’s “ Martin Markall,” 1610, page 17 
(Hunterian Club’s reprint), we are told 
that “ Loyterers laze in the streete, lurke 
in alehouses, and range in the highwaies.” 
The word occurs, I believe, in some of 
Mortimer OCollins’s lyrics : 

Whose slere comionion be ott owenreth y 
—“The New Metamorphosis,” MB. 
Pur on the Goinrand mane 
4 —Notes and Queries. 





Spread out the roots nearly equal on 
all sides, 80 as to brace the tree well. 














Stable Talk. 

It takes five years from foaling to 
make a perfected horse. 

It will pay well to have every horse’s 
collar and harness specially fitted to him. 

An excellent ointment for skin diseases 
of the horse is made of five grains of car- 
bolie acid to one ounce of lard. 

There are few deaf horses, and when a 
case of this kind occurs it is almost always 
due to a blow from some brutal driver. 

The market for really good horses is 
constantly improving, while that for 
tolerable ones is as constantly getting 

rer. 

It is estimated that the market gar- 
deners who cater to Boston lose $10,000 
worth of horses a year by poor care and 
injudicious feeding. 

Forbarion is the name which a West- 
ern gentleman suggeste for Mr. Forbes’s 
won young stallion, Arion (2.103), 
which cannot be registered as Arion, be- 
cause that name already appears in the 
Register. 

It is said that a halfa gill of cheap 
molasses given in the feed twice a da 
from March 1 for about six weeks will 
loosen the tightest hides on hide-bound 
horses, and improve their condition 
generally. 

A supply of carrots is a most 

rofitable investment for stable provisions 

rthe Winter. They help regulate the 
bowels and make the coat shiny. Two 
or three a day are all that it is necessary 
to feed. 

Nothi better in dollars and 
Price om hes and care in the treat- 
ment of horses. A well-groomed, well- 
stabled horse needs sufficiently less food, 
and does more work to abundantly repay 
all that this costs. 

Egbert has more 2:30 performers to 
his credit now than any other living son 
of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. He is cred- 
ited with 44 with records from 2:124 to 
2:30. Strathmore is sire of 41 from 2:30 
re , and Harold has 38 from 2:30 to 

The value of the liquid manure of a 
horse is estimated at from $8 to $12 a 
year. Any good absorbent that will save 
this is a valuable addition to the stable. 
Plaster is recommended for this purpose, 
and a cask, costing $1.50, it is said will 
be enough for six horses all Winter. 

First-class trainers of trotters command 
nearly as much salary as professional base- 
ball a ge It is rumored that Marvin 
will have $10,000 a year for handling 
the Prospect Hill Farm trotters, and Mr. 
Hamilton is to pay E. F. Geers $5,000 
a year for five years—American Horse- 
breeder. 
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A ration for a horse weighing 
1,000 pounds is 10 pounds of coarsely- 
ground corn and 15 pounds of good, 
timothy hay. This quantity is enough 
for -a ieee of 1,200 mre | weight, if 
kept in a warm stable, without work, or 
more exercise than is necessary to pre- 
serve his health. 

The trotting mare Mae 8., by Nut- 
wood, out of “Alicia by George Wilkes, 
that Miller and Sibley bought for $7,000, 
will be bred to Electric Bell this year, 
thus uniting the blood of five of the 

broodmares—Green Mountain 
Maid, Beautiful Bells, Minnehaha, Miss 
Russell, and Alma Mater. 


Quite a number of covered tracks are 
going up over the mf One which 
will be built at Meadville, Pa., before 
next Winter, by Miller & Sibley, will 
have a perfect track, three-eighths of a 
mile in length, and enclosed by a build- 
ing 48 feet wide. It will require 500,000 
feet of lumber for its construction. 


Justin Morgan, founder of the Morgan 
family, died in the Winter of 1821, on 
the farm of Clifford Bean, about three 
miles south of the village of Chelsea, Vt. 
His death, like that of Abdallah, sire of 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, was caused, 
mainly, by neglect and exposure.— 
American Horsebreeder. 


When with young, brood mares should 
not be pam too much any more 
than, they should be worked too much 
or.etherwise ill-used. A mare in foal is 
better to be worked at light work if a 
working horse, or given daily travel over 
the roads if she is atrotter. Both kinds 
of exercise shguld be steadily reduced as 
she approaches foaling time. 

The horse has a small stomach, but. it 
is an active one. His food should, there- 
fore, be of the highest nutritive value, 
and yet easily digestible. Corn is an ex- 
cellent food under most circumstances, 
but it is best fed when coarsely ground, 
and given with cut hay. If fed as meal, 
it is liable to become a pasty mass, which 
is not readily attacked by the gastric 
juice, and will therefore occasion indi- 
gestion and colic. 


Stallions should be treated with the 
greatest kindness, yet at the same time 
with firmness, Never pet nor tease them, 
as they will only resent punishment the 
more when it becomes necessary. Always 
speak quietly, and don’t make a habit of 
speaking sharply and angrily, as it will 
sour any horse’s temper. all horses are 
sensitive, but a highly-bred stallion is 
wonderfully so. Very little punishment 
should be with a well- a 
well-exercised stallion. It should be used 
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the stallions, if 

worked, have a aa 
they can i 
their legs 


vigorously against the new Treasury reg- 
ulation that “after April 1, 1892, no 


imported animal shall be admitted free 
of duty, unless accompanied by a certifi- 
cate showing that all the ancestors have 
been recorded in the book of record es- 
tablished for its breed for five gencra- 
tions on the side of the sire and four on 
the side of the dam.” They say that 
this will exclude all but very few ani- 
mals of recognized worth and breeding, 
hecause of the comparatively recent es- 
tablishment of public registration of ped- 
igree, and they say that it is a matter of 
common knowledge that the Shire horse 
which wilk be exeluded has been bred 
practically. pure for over a century, and 
that he is one of the purest-bred draft 
horses in existence. 
Monarchs of the Turf. 

It is generally admitted that Gold- 
smith Maid was the greatest trotting 
campaigner that ever lived. Judged by 
the actual number of races won against 
other horses, however, Flora Temple 
takes the prize, as 96 stand to her credit, 
against 95 for Goldsmith Maid. The 
latter, however, won 332 heatsin 2:30 
or better, a much greater number than 
stands to the credit of any other trotter. 
The bay gelding Rarus (2:13}) comes 
next, with 185 heats to his credit. Harry 
Wilkes (2:13), by George Wilkes, is 
only 16 behind Rarus, the number won 
by him in 2:30 or better being 169. Old 
Driver (2:19}), now owned by George 
W. Leavitt and kept at Pembroke, Me., 
has won 167 heats in 2:30 or better, 
only two less than Harry Wilkes— 
American Horsebreeder. 


The Herefords. 


The Hereford breed of cattle origi- 
nated in Herefordshire, England, a 
County near the border of Wales, and 
first attracted attention about the mid- 
dle of the last century. They were first 
introduced into this country, shortly after 
the close of the war of 1812, by Hen 
Clay, but he did not do anything with 
them, and soon replaced them with short 
horns. Sir Isaac Coffin, who was born 
in Massachusetts, sent a few to his 
native State, where they met with favor, 
and later they came to be valued by 
Western ‘breeders on account of their 
ability to do well, despite irregular sup- 
plies of food, and their beef-making ca- 

city. They have not been regarded 
highly as milk-producers, though the 
quality of their milk is good. The oxen 
were good draft animals. They are usu- 
ally red in color, with bellies, throats, 
and faces white, countenances pleasant, 
heads small, horns taper and spreading, 
barrel even, round, and roomy, plenty of 

















absolutely as a last resource. 
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Queen of England lately exhibited an 
ox 695 days old, which weighed 1,358 
pounds (average gain of 1.9 
day). His dressed carcass weighed 
pounds, or 64.80 per cent. of live weight. 

Another ox of the same breed, ex- 
hibited at the same time, was 660 days 
old, wei 1,414 pounds, an average 
daily gain of 2.14 pounds, and his car- 
cass wei 937 pounds, or 66.27 per 
cent. of live weight. 


. THE LOST SHEEP. 


A Story of Colonial Days. 

The following y story, by Mis 
Alice Maude Ewell, a unique magazine 
story writer, a most charming country 
girl out in Virginia, will give pleasure to 
THe AMERICAN FARMER readers of 
esthetic taste. Having the assurance of 
its being a true story of more than 100 
years ago, gives it a historic charm : 

“Once upon a time (to begin in the 
good, old, ever-new way), somewhere 
about the middle of the 18th Century a 
certain little girl, whose father lived as 
tenant on a certain great estate in the 
‘Province of Maryland,’ was given by 
the shepherd a weakly lamb to raise for 
her veryown. Under the child’s loving 
care it throve and grew, and in due time 
brought forth young ones, till she became 
the proud owner of a thriving, little 
flock which added vastly to the family 
comfort and happiness. However, trouble 
was in store. One Spring night the 
sheep mysteriously disappeared from a 
field where they had been left grazing at 
sundown, and the closest, most eager 
search for them, far and near, proved all 
in vain. A certain neighboring land- 
holder who had long been at enmit 
with the Lord of the Manor where this 
happened, and who never lost a chance 
to annoy the dwellers thereupon, was 
questioned, but denied all knowledge of 
these sheep, and nobody thought that 
even he would be guilty of so small a 
villainy as their abduction. They were 
sorrowfully given up for lost, when more 
than six months later the little girl, 
while walking across one of this bad 
neighbor’s fields, heard a bleating sound 
behind her, and looking around saw 
several sheep detach themselves from a 
large flock and come running toward 
her. We can imagine her joy to recog- 
nize at once her long-lost pets, each one 
answering gladly to the name that she 
herself had given it, and all showing 
every sign of joy at sight of their gentle 


mistress. 
had never been marked by 





“ The shee 
their rightful owner, and the shegp-thief 
triumphantly showed his own mark upon 
them ; but there was another mark in 
their hearts more to the purpose. The 
proverbial silliness of sheep was on this 
occasion certainly changed to wisdom. 
The matter was decided by arbitration, of 
course in favor of our little shepherdess, 
whose flock from that time went on in- 
creasing in peace and safety.” 


—- 





When a woman rises to terminate a 
visit, she has more to say than during her 
whole stay. In this regard a woman is 
like a gun, which makes the most noise 
when it goes off. 





A good, well grown heifer may come 





meat on frame, and legs short. The 





in at two years old. 
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Cacklings. 
The general rule is to allow one tur- 
key cock to eight or 10 hens. 


The Maine Experiment Station has 
found that cracked corn and beef scraps 
increased the weight of fowls at a cost of 
3} cents per pound, while with cracked 
corn alone the cost was 8.6 cents per 
pound. 


The less disturbance a sitting hen has 
the better. If no chicks appear by the 
2ist day, the eggs should be carefully 
examined; those that are soiled washed 
in tepid water, and those which show 
signs of life replaced under the hen. 
Eggs sometime hatch as late as the 24th 
day. 

Those who have had experience re- 
gard Pekin ducks as one of the most 
profitable varieties. They are hardy, 

rolific, furnish white feathers, and are 
hese 4 in size. A yearling duck will lay 
an average of 80 eggs a year, and older 
ones an average of 120. Their faults 
are great cowardice and a lrarsh voice. 
The sexes should be in proportion of one 
drake to 10 ducks. 


A brooder is the greatest help to the 
poulterer. The greatest losses to him are 
at the time when the newly-haiched 
chicks leave the shell, and are crushed 
in the nest by the carelessness of the 
mother hen. This can be avoided by 
taking them away and putting them in 
a brooder, which is mcrely a box kept 
warm by a tank of hot water, and large 
enough for the chicks to move around in 
and be fed for a few days. 


The Cayuga is an American breed of 
duck which is finding increasing favor 
among poulterers. They are not inclined 
to wander far away from home, are more 
precocious birds than the Roens, are bet- 
ter layers, their eggs are more fertile, the 
young are hardier, and their flesh is of 
better flavor than that of the wild duck 
even, The main objection to them is 
their smallness, a pair dressing only seven 
or nine pounds. In shape and size they 
resemble the Aylesburys. 

Hen turkeys are very shy about their 
nests, and they should be carefully 
watched at this season, and their eggs 
gathered in every day before the chills of 
night come on. The eggs should be kept 
in the house, carefully turned every day. 
When the hen becomes broody she should 
be given 13 to 18 eggs, and a nest ‘made 
for her on the ground, where she will be 
secure from interruption of the other 
hens. She should be fed corn and water— 
she will want nothing else. Especially 
no green food should be given her. If, 


after feeding, she does not return to the 





nest of her own accord, she should be 
caught and placed on. When the hatch- 
ing occurs the mother and yoong turks 
should be placed in a roomy coop and 
carefully watched to keep them from 
lying on their backs and dying, or The 
ing in the corners and starving. 

should be fed curds and scalded aoa 
mixed, and the coop moved to fresh 
ground every day. Everything about 
the coop should be kept scru oy 
clean, and when the little fellows 
turned out the best place for abe isa 
nice lawn. 


_— a re 


CHICKENS. 


Common Sense “Mainly Required in 
Caring for Them. 


Eprron AMERICAN FARMER: I was 
somewhat surprised to learn that about 
$2,000,000 worth of eggs were imported 
annually into the United States, showing 
that the American hen is still an object 
of importance, notwithstanding all that 
has been said on the subject, foolish and 
otherwise. 

The treatment and care of poultry is 
a hackneyed subject, and yet a few sim- 
ple rules are all that are necessary to de- 
velop the best treatment of fowls and to 
secure success, 

They must have access to the earth 
and to a certain amount of vegetable 
and animal matter. Hence, if they are 
confined and prevented from a natural 
self-supply by their own exertions, their 
owners must supply this deficiency. This 
can be done by turning up the ground 
in their run so that they can find worms 
and insects, By an occasional dosé of 
good beef, potato, and onion hash, and 
by cutting clover hay and mixing with 
ground or chop corn mn the morning feed} 
a variety of food, guided in the selection 
by the eagerness of the chickens to devour 
it, and by the ordinary common-sense 
view of what is the right thing to do, is 
the main point to be looked after. 

I was living a few years ago in the 
vicinity of New York City ; had a small 
flock of hens kept for my own amuse- 
ment. I had a variety of breeds, and 
when one of the severest Winters came 
on, with deep and lasting snows, it was a 
matter of some concern how I should 
keep my flock in order and get them 
through safely ; yet with a bushel or two 
of lime and sand mortar, and a variety 
of soft and dry food as their taste de- 
manded, we sold about $30 worth of eggs 


that Winter from our little flock of 15 


hens. When eggs are 50 cents 

dozen it pays to be a little “ hen struck.” 
There was an old gentleman in our 
building in the city, who rented a place 
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The Demand for Eggs. 


The farmer seems ever ready to grow 
any crop that is in demand, but it is 
wonderful that he has not discovered the 
demand which seems to be constantly for 
eggs. Last year we imported over 
16,000,000 dozen eggs, many of these 
coming from Canada, while the rest was 
shi from Holland, Belgium, France, 
and Norway. Just think of'it! What an 
enormous number of imported ! 
Sixteen million dozen, or 192,000,000 

A good hen lays on an average of 
120 eggs a year, which is rather a low 
estimate. At that rate it would take 
1,600,000 more hens to lay enou h ogee 
to supply the amount imported. 
farmers do not begin to realize thin If 
they only paid as much attention to 
poultry as they pay to their crops they 


would soon see the value and profit in 
poult 

‘And yet farmers say there is no profit 

in en raising. only reason they 


have for ve for judging so is on account of the 





case of only one-man need be 
cited to show that there is profit in 
paes.© which are well taken care of. 

man in question rented a small 

for three years. His buildings cost him 
$1,400, he cated $600 rent in the 
three years, su his. family, “ 
for hire of help, feed, fuel, taxes, 
and at the en of the sdeseotpenne bo pal 
himself back all this expenditure, and 
had $1,200 clear of everything. Yet 
this man did not know an about 
poultry when he began. never 
seen an incubator or brooder; and he had 
to lose a portion of his time in order to 
learn, incubators were of the simple 
kind—the ordinary hot-water—and yet 
he had only one-eighth of an acre de- 
voted to the business, His success was 
due to hisenergy. He made it his 
to be constantly among his bk wm 
This was the secret of his success, 


New York State. Poultry Society. 


The annual meeting of this society 
will be held at Rochester A 6. Geo 
454 = ays as is t, and F, 

’ wley, . ee 
Breeder's rn tm tel Jan. 
23-27, 1898. The entry fec will be $1 
and the premiums $4 for first, $3 for 
second, and $1 for third. 
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“A cow to the acre” is the best rule. 


New York has $350,000,000 invested 
in dairying, of which $34,000,000 is in 
cows. 

It is sinful waste to allow good milk 
stand in a filthy stable and absorb its 
foul odors, 


An ex butter-taster can tell at 
once W r the water furnished cows is 
good or bad, 

Aerated milk is purer, sweeter, and 
keeps longer than which has not 
been so treated. 


Pumpkins are admirable for feeding 
in and October, and carrots 
for the Winter months. 

ing 15-cent butter is takin 
road to the poorhouse, Raising 
of better quality secure prosperity. 

The Babcock milk tester has done 
more to make dairymen honest than the 
Bible.—Mr. Harris, Goshen, Ind. 

If the cow could talk I doubt not she 
would be heard all over the land calling 
for an improved breed of dairymen.— 
Prof. Gilbert 
. Winter feed has a tendency to make 

harder butter fat than other the feed of 
the warmer seasons, 80 that this should 
he churned at a higher temperature. 

No butter is really “dry.” No mat- 
ter how it is made it must almost neces- 
sarily contain from 12 to 15 per cent. of 
brine, and will average the latter figure. 

There are 30,000 engaged 
in supplying the city of New York with 
milk, and .their customers pay them 
$1,000,000 a month. 

Some farmers claim good success with 
ing cooked corn in theear. A half- 

will make both cob and 


a near 
and 


hour’s 


grain so soft that cows can readily mas- | | 


ticate them. 


The butter fat in cream from strippers 
is harder than others and requires more 
heat to soften it. This may explain an 
annoyance from which churners suffer at 
times. 

Cows need sunshine and open-air 
exercise as much as human beings. They 
cannot thrive any more when constantly 
tied up in a dark stable than a prisoner 
can who is chained to a wall. 

Cows should always be protected from 
the inclemency of the weather in dry, 
warm stables, Kept rigorously clean. rh 
fact, cleanliness in every department of 
dairying is imperative. 

A great many dairymen are scrupul- 
ous about washing the udder before 
milking, and there is no doubt that as a 
rule this is worth while doing. 

Ripening tHe cream brings out a cey- 
tain development of lactic acid, and in 


my opinion has a great deal to do with 
bringing out that fine butyric flavor we 
look for.— Gov. Hoard. 


A plentiful supply of clean straw for 
the stables will be a profitable provision 


in every way. It will reduce the 
labor of keeping the cows , while 
its absorption of manure will pay a big 
return on the investment. 

The first test as to whether cows are 
having proper rations is whether they 
at and gain in flesh. If they lose 
flesh there is something wrong with their 
feed, no matter how scientifically it is 
compounded. 


A liberal amount of corn. should be 
raised for fodder, and the best way to do 
this isto mark out the ground with a 
shovel plow, drop the seed in the furrows 
rather thickly by hand, and cover it with 
a cultivator, going crosswise. 


The successful dairyman of the future 
will be a ialist, either a butter-maker, 
a cheese factory patron, or a city milk 
seller. The cow does not exist that can 
be profitably used for all three of these 
demands.—John Gould. 


A cellar is no place at all to set milk 
unless it is used solely for that purpose, 
and kept perfectly clean and sweet. If 
used as a storehouse for meats, vegeta- 
bles, sourcrout, etc. or if damp and 
musty, few places could be worse. 


Mangel Wenzel beets are an excellent 
feed for milch cows and hogs, The seed 
can be bought for about 35 cents a 
pound, and a pound will plant one-sixth 
of an acre. As high as 75 and 80 tons 
are raised to the acre in England. 

Nearly every cow can be made profit- 
able if well kept. Still some cows are 
much better thap others, and the truest 
economy is to get rid of the poorest cows 
and replace them with better. It is 
wasteful to keep two cows to do the work 
of one. 


An experienced dairyman gives these 
directions as economical of labor and 
sroductive of the best results: Churn 
in about 45 minutes, add cold water 
when the butter comes, churn a trifle 
more, draw off the water, mix in salt, 
and 10 minutes later take out and pack. 
It is more conveniently taken from the 
churn if first pounded a little. 


I have tried a number of crops, sweet 
corn, millet, and sorghum, and have used 
clover, but ‘after the pastures begins to 
fail sweet corn that has well-formed ears, 
not ripened, makes the best feed, and if 
sown reasonably thick in drill rows three 
feet apart is a cheap feed, and what is 
not needed for the cows can be used as 
an early ration for the pigs — Wisconsin 
Agriculturist. 

F. C. Curtis, of Columbia, Wis., finds 
there is no inflexible rule as to the best 
temperature for churning cream. Cheap 
thermometers, such as are commonly 
used in the a vary considerably. 
Because someone finds 62 degrees or 64 
degrees, as indicated by his thermometer, 
the best, it does not follow that the same 
temperature, as indicated on yours, is 
best for you.— Practical Farmer. 


There is still room for discussion as to 





whether milk from fresh cows should be 
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mixed with that from others not so fresh. 
J.D. Smith found by actual test that 
the butter from the cream of fresh cows 
came in 15 minutes, while that from 
strippers came in 9. On the other hand, 
experiments at the Wisconsin Station 
seemed to show the advisability of mix- 
ing the two kinds of milk. 


The belief of many dairymen have 
that green rye will give an unpleasant 
flavor to mall is not well fo It 
is pees to chan 
full ration of dry feed to one of green as 
to cause sickness in the animal which 
will disagreeably affect the milk, but if 
the change is made —_ no ill re- 
sults will follow. great thing in 
feeding is to use common sense and treat 
ani something like oneself. 

In nearly all cases ground feed is pref- 
erable for feeding the milch cows than 
giving whole, as it will be better masti- 
cated and more thoroughly digested and 
assimilated ; but in feeding ground feed 
of any kind it is deus bets to use in 
connection with more bulky foods in 
order to secure a better digestion. One 
of the principal advantages in using corn 
and cob meal in preference to corn meal 
alone is the bulky nature of the meal 
when corn and cob are ground together, 


Old-fogy farmers may sneer at “ book- 
farmin’,” and “scientific rations” for 
producing niilk and butter, but all the 
same the carefully-noted experience of 
30 years has shown that the feeding of 
foods rich in fat-producing materials 
have had direct and unmistakable re- 
sults in increasing the fat or the milk of 
the animals so fed. The fact is undeni- 
able that if we expect to get rich milk 
from a cow, beef from a steer, or wool 
from a sheep, we must feed those animals 
the foods which science tells us abound 
in the materials from which those prod- 
ucts are made. 





Managing the Churn. 

Prof. J. W. Robertson, Dairy Com- 
missioner of Canada, says: Difficulty is 
often experienced, in the Winter es- 
pecially, in churning cream. The ad- 
dition of about 25 per cent. of water 
at 70 degrees to the cream when it 
is still sweet will cause it to yield its 
butter in less time and more completely. 
This should be done before the cream 
sours and at least 20 hours before churn- 
ing. The next treatment is for the de- 
a. AB ne of lactic acid. If a quantity 
of sweet cream be churned and also an 
equal quantity of sour cream of the same 
quality of composition there will be ob- 
tained from the sweet cream only 77 
pounds of butter out of every 100 pounds, 
while there may be obtained from the 
sour cream 97 pounds out of a possible 
100 pounds. Thousands of pounds of 
butter are lost annually throughout the 
country from churning two qualities of 
cream at one churning. The only safe 
plan is to have all the cream for each 
churning thoroughly mixed from 10 to 
15 hours before the operation begins. 
Keep at 60 to 70 degrees, according to 
the season, to allow it to sour. The 
higher temperature is required in the 
Winter, and, for cream from separators, 
during the Summer also. 

When the butter particles are half as 
large as clover seed 10 per cent. of water 


#0 suddenly from a | PO*- 
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may be added to the churn. After they 
get to be half as large as wheat graine 


the churning may be stop and the 
buttermilk removed and rep to 
water at 55 degrees ‘and washed. 


the water runs oft Satom 6 Sy 
ce the granular butter sho 

[eft in the churn for half an hour to 

drai 


n. 

It may be salted in the churn or re- 
moved to the butter worker for that. pur- 
Pure salt of a fine velvety grain 
should be used. The amount used should 
be regulated to suit the taste and require- 
ments of the customers; from three- 
fourths to an ounce per pound is the 
usual allowance. 


The Babcock Milk Tester. 

The machine is not a patent right and , 
costs about $8; larger ones, with 20 to 
50 bottles, more. The eo is to 
take an ounce of milk, which is the 
1-1600 decimal of 100 pounds, put it in 
a bottle of a certain size and add one 
ounce of sulphuric acid. The acid eats 
out all but the fat contents of the milk. 
This bottle is whirled in a little machine 
for five minutes ; the bottle is then filled 
up with hot water, and this liberates the 
fats, which are then measured in the 
graduated neck of the bottle. The read- 
ings corresponding with the measure of 
milk, and are 3, 4, 5, or 6 per cent. of 
100 pounds, as the richness of the milk 
may render. Each 1 per cent. repre- 
sents a pound of butter in 100 pounds of 
milk, and one readily sees by the per 
cent. whether the cow is a 3, 4, 5, or 6- 
pound butter cow to the 100 pounds of 
milk. It takes about 10 minutes to test 
four samples of milk. They are both 
simple and accurate. They are for sale 
by any supply house. They can be 
readily understood in 10 minutes, but 
practice makes the work easier and more 
accurate. 


A Good Living from Three Acres. 


A very successful experiment in small 
holdings has for some time been carried 
on at Wallasley, near Liverpool. The 
holdings vary in size from three acres to 
15 or 20 acres. They are worked entirely 
by spade culture and produce early vege- 
tables for the Liverpool and Birkenhead 
markets. Three crops are raised every 
year, and sometimes three kinds of vege- 
tables may be seen growing on the same 
piece of land, the earliest being gathered 
as soon asit ripens. ‘The laborers declare 
that it is perfectly possible for market 
gardeners to make a good living from 
three acres and “do no work themselves 
except go to market with the stuff.” This 
is surely a result far transcending the 
cherished dreams of Mr. Chaplin or Mr 
Jesse Collings. The unfortunate part 
of the business is that all agriculturists 
are not market gardeners, and that very 
few villages have Liverpools and Birken- 
heads in their immediate vicinity.— Pali 
Mall Gazette. 


o> erat 
The Hardy Orange. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Will 
someone please give me his or her expe- 
rience with the Hardy Orange? 
house plants require the soil changed, 
how often, and at what time of the year? 
—Louisa Funston, Gove Co., Kan. 











Salt has heen found to be practically 
useless for killing cutworms. 
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Pen Notes. 

Be on the lookout for the early far 
rowing sows, 

No hog is quite so ravenous as a sow 
that is suckling pigs. 

Milk and grass are the best feeds for 
young pigs 

At first give a sow bran and milk, and 
then add corn meal. 

Any of the leading breeds of hogs are 
good if they are given proper treatment. 

The only safe plan of being sure of 
ame all of the pigs is to be ready for 
them, 








Good pasturage of any kind will hel 
the brood sows materially to give a sae 
flow of milk. 


Allowing the brood sow to become 
constipated often causes the loss of a litter 
of pigs. 

Until clover makes a good start to 
grow rye or wheat makes a good pasture 
for the hogs. 

It is not a good plan to make a spe- 
cialty of hogs unless the farm is well 
adapted to growing grain. 

With hogs especially, young animals 
give a better return for the food con- 
swmed than those that are matured. 

There is no advantage in putting rings 
in the hog’s nose unless absolutely nec- 
essary to keep them from rooting. 

When hogs are turned out on a 
or clover pasture care should be taken to 
see that they have plenty of salt. | 

At this season it is not a good plan to 
allow the pigs to bed in the straw piles, 
and especially if the straw is wet. 

Scattering air-slaked lime liberally 
around the pig pens is a good means of 
maintaining good health, especially at 
this seasoh. 

On the majority of farms during the 
Spring, at least, there is more or less milk 
than can be fed to the hogs to an ad- 
vantage. 

Both Yorkshire and Suffolk pigs are 
white, but the Yorkshire is heavier, 
stouter, and has a very short snoot. Its 
hair is longer and coarser. 

Sour feed is no better for pigs than for 
other animals, and many diseases can be 
traced to its use. Among these are black 
teeth and blind staggers. 

One important item with pigs at all 
times and in all stages of growth is to 
keep comfortable; this is necessary if the 
best growth at the lowest cost is secured. 

If a pig is farrowed in April it has 
nine months in which to grow before the 
end of the year; and if he is of a good 
breed and is well fed, can be made to 
weigh 250 pounds by this time. 

Farmers think that any water is good 
enough for a hog, but im this they are 
mistaken. Many farmers have lost hogs 
on this account, and they will continue 
to lose them until they adopt better 
methods. 





Decaying organic matter in the soil 
adds to its warmth. 


Selling hay may increase the income 
but not the profit. 

A road isa great saving of horse 
flesh for the teams that are to travel 
upon it. 

There is no economy in having ma- 
nure piles around the barn; haul direct 
from the stables to the fields. ; 


It is an important item in the making 
of a pe road to secure a geet grade, 
and secure @ good wid 

The best plan of manuring is to make 
every acre rich as you go rather than 
to scatter the manure over a 
acreage. 

Take every advantage to plant or sow 
seed in the Spring whenever the condi- 
tion of the soil admit ; this is neces- 
sary in order to get the seeding all done 
in good season. 

The continual growing of any crop 
without returning to the soil the plant 
food they are taking from it will surely 
exhaust the available supply needed by 
that particular crop. 

Have the tools and implements been 
overhauled; painted; the needed re- 
pairs made ; the harness oiled, and sun- 
dry other rainy-day jobs done on these 
days when the weather and the soil are 
unpropitious ? 

A little time now spent in brighten- 
ing up the plows and cultivators, clean- 
ing up and oiling the working parts and 
repairing whenever needed, will save 
considerable time after the season for 
work begins. 

But few crops equal alfalfa for cutting 
for green food for stock. Mechanics who 
have but an acre of ground will find that 
half an acre well set with alfalfa will af- 
ford more feed than can be dérived from 
any other source. 

Just sell half of that farm for cash or 
good security, and then make the other 
half yield as much asthe whole did. You 
will enjoy being “out of the woods” of 
financial embarrassment, and the boys 
will like the farm better, too. 

The selection of grasses depends upon 
circumstances, such as soil, drainage, 
habits of growth, etc. New grasses should 
be introduced, but cautiously. Pastu 
should be adapted to the soil and the 
kind of stock kept. Cattle, horses, and 
sheep are different in their feeding habits. 
Cattle want long and luxuriant. 
Horses and Bay delight in short but 
sweet grass. Judicious management of 
stock upon pasture is essential, Do not 
turn on too early. Give the grass time 
to make a good start. Sheep are most 
destructive to turn on grass too soon, as 





they eat the heart out of it. 


The wastes of farming are enormous. 
To avoid them would make all the differ- 
ence between depressed agriculture and 


; abundant prosperity. The greatest waste 


It is of as much importance that breed- ! is probably in the dairy. The mone 


ing sows and ewes should be good milkers 


‘lost in making grease-butter alone is 


as that the cows should. That is nec- | equal to one-fifth of the whole product, 
essary if one would raise good pigs and | and this is worth at least $250,000,000. 


lambs. The only way to obtain this is 


| Here is a clear saving 


to be made of 


by selecting and retaining as breeders | $50,000,000 yearly in this one product 


those that come from strains of milkers. | by more ski 


ul work. 





THE FARM. Waldo F. Brown recommends to the 





Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Where 
oats are sown late they ripen late, and 
are almost certain to be lestoenl affected 
by rust, which not only y injures 
the straw but reduces the quantity and 
affects the quality of the It is for 
this reason that the following plan, 
which has proved to be a padi ya 
in western New York, is recommended 
as being worthy of immediate trial in 
localities where the wheat crop is very 
liable to be Winter-killed. Where this 
happens it is desirable that some other 
crop be substituted, sch as oats or corn. 

plan of sowing oats in the “ mud” 
is quite frequent on wet land that cannot 
be worked wes in the Spring, and for the 
purpose of early seeding. Where black, 
mucky soil is common, Fall plowing is 
—s omitted, and whenever the 

becomes thawed to the depth of 
two inches, the oats may be sown broad- 
cast, and harrowed in. This can be 
done in many localities as early as March 
15, and if the season is late, a later date 
will answer, provided the soil be again 
frozen to the depth of an inch or more, 
as this will y any damage that ma 
have accrued from stirring the wet soil. 
The seed will then early in April ; 


whereas, if the ing is deferred until 
the soil becomes in a proper condition 
| for working, it would frequently be as 


late as May before the oats could be 
sown. 
I am informed that this practice is 


rage | common in the Spring wheat-growing 


districts of Minnesota and Dakota. At 
all events, the seeding should be done 
sufficiently early so that the subsequent 
freezing and thawing will render the 
surface soil loose and friable. I recom- 
mend the trial of this plan on a small 
scale at first, with the hope that the 
result will be published during the 
coming Winter, so that your readers may 
have advantage of the experience of 
others. It is probable that land from 
which a corn crop had been removed 
would answer for seeding with oats, 
Seeding with clover or timothy or other 
rass seed could follow later in the 
5 ring. If the soil is sufficiently 

r sowing the seed, the land 
should be rolled.—W. M. K. 
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One reason you can’t bleed a turnip 
is because a turnip wasn’t intended to be 
beet. 
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FARMERS’ ALARM CLOGK. 


It Will Call the Boys to 
Make the Fires at 
any Hour Set. 





to timekeeper, 
is well made and perfectly finished in every 


joular. 
cence tte mesieie 
sou oud en 
houge ot che haar t Bes been eat 
ns 90 hours wW 
al is four inches in diameter. 
e give this Clock free asa 


toh —— ith 9 transpo 
one 6. n 
For sale at fit 10 coats additional 
want it re lo 

Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER CO., 
Washington, D. C. 


A CHILD'S 
SILVER TABLE SET. 


you 
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VEGETABLES. 

The large receipts of domestic potatecs have 
further weakened the market. Swect potatocs 
are firmer. Red onions are dull, but yellow and 
white onions are firm. Florida cabbage is mor 

as and easier. String beans are easicr. 

= pene are barely steady. Lettuce is very 
irregular in q in quality and price; fancy qualities 
of le eare 


Spinach and kale are 
qyaree Peal read 
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Boston, March 90.—The market is in a steady 
position, with of fair amount of activity tor this 
season of There is no increase reportec 
told, and buyershave 1 not been > 
low baste as 





domestic 
tortall reduced some kinds are quite scarce. 
apt are being ageomtes by buyers who in 
the pe annoy passed them A as undesirable. 
Holders of —— continue to be free se. — 
lation, nd the esee ret ie etill'n — 
o epeut and $ 
buyers’ ont . Some dealers are hopefu 
rodiot better times soon, but t how and ies 
are going to comethey cannot 
featurc of the marke! has been the large 
ceeliee wools, being a 
little over 13,000 bales. Of this amount only 
about 2,500 came on the marke as most of the 
wool was sold to anmres and owned by the 
ay are abou ‘bales more on the 
y here. These lu: e ari als huve more or 
loot ofa ee e - Ly the market, but 
there is no ma nge to report in the 
eueiton. The situation eaese depends u 
ming of the London gales this week. 
? ine is reported holders of this wool will find it 
hard work to keep | on their present basis 
If prices should gator ower there is no doubt that 
n o lege one r— —4 oO : wools would be bought 
~ Te is not so active as 


the t 
grease 
cared bane basis a Tair Fort 
able for a ° yarn. 
cholo 10s ut aibo ® 
plenty, ~4: a LM pan ows 
ing 65c clean. Montevideo wouls are bei: 
to cost 60@é2o clean 
1t wools is steadicr, and not so 
much in the buyers’ favor as it was. a => 
meee bowsver, not very ply is ot large, + 
made a’ ply is n large, and 
as | new wools will nor be for some 
time, Lccnmnetioiban tenet ot holder 
to force sales. 
others is no improvement to report in the 
general situation e domestic fleeces. The 
market for all | of washed ~~ s+ y 
factory. Ohio and Pennsylvania fi 
dull and easy, and it is hard. work to obtain full 


values. 
vWool is well cleaned up in Ohio, some second- 
hand lots gelling there this week at 270. The 
amount of Michigan wool sold during the week 
small. 
In pervttory wools a fairly active demand is 
rR fornia wools are having a fair sale, with 
holders desirous of closing out before the new 
vlip arrives. 
uotations follow : 
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Cornw—Sold to a fair Cuteat and again on 
| Ss basis, though seains tamsely, 
Export dema n active = liveries and 
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SAVANNAH, March 
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OPINIONS RENDERED AS TO THE NOVELTY OF 
INVENTIONS AND VALIDITY OF PATENTS. REJECTED 
APPLICATIONS PROSECUTED. ALL BUSINESS RE. 
LATING TO INVENTIONS AND PATENTS PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


TWO GOOD PAPERS, 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 


AND 


THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, 


FOR $1.50 A YEAR. 





We have arrangements for clubbi 
Cue NATIONAL TRIBUNE, of Wash 
D. C., by which we can furnish the two 4 
pers at a reduced godt nny THE NATIONAL 
TRIBUNE is the leading soldier and family 
paper in the country. fs has 12 large pages, 
seven columns to the page, filled with the 
hest literary and historical matter, well illus- 
trated. Leading writers contribute toit, and 
it has a very large circulation. Its average 
circulation last year was more than 130,000 
copies a week. The subscription price is I a 
year. The subscription price of Tuk AmER- 
(CAN FARMER is also $1 a year. We will fur- 
nish the two papers for one year for $1.50. 
This makes more good reading matter for a 
small amount than can be gotten anywhere 
else. Send for a sample copy of THE Na- 
TIONAL TRIBUNE. 

Address all communications to 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


—_ 





1729 New-York Avenue, Washington, D. ©, 














April 1, 1892. 
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GOLD BAND 


DECORATED TABLE SERVICE 


=AT CUT PRICES 














Read Below the Four Selections to Suit Various 
Tastes and Needs. 





a TF j 
We have secured for the benefit of our subscribers a splendid set of Decorated China 
with gold band around the of the pieces. It ismade especially for us at'the largest and 
best age £ oe ee we Poe in “ pen ape De ne ‘ena are ew to 
supply ware as Ww. e are able now to make 4 g combination 
pr rhe a : ‘ 

Our China is highly ornamental, being decorated in three colors, with a design of fruits 
and flowers, in addition to which there is a gold band about the edge, as shown in the cut, 
which is made from a photograph of a set of the China we offer. 

Bp caeee Scere erat, Se Se eaans ere i 208 Saeeee, The reader can readily 
tell which are refi to. The same plates, teapot, sugar-bowl, etc., go with all the sets, 
but in the larger offers more and more pieces are added to the tea set. Allare of the same 
ass ote of decoration. 


A &56-PIECE TEA SET. 


It consists of 12 plates, tea size ; 12 fruit saucers, teapot and cover, sugar-bowl and cover, 
a creamer, one bowl, one dozen tea cups and saucers to match, one bread plate, and one cake 


plate Ss 
DINNER AND TEA SET COMBINED, 84 PIEGES. 


This beautiful set comprises 12 breakfast plates, 12 tea plates, 12 cups, 12 sancers, 12 
fruit saucers, 12 individual butter plates, two cake plates, one teapot and cover, one sugar- 
bowl and cover, one creamer, one slop bowl, one large meat platter, one and stylish 
gravy-boat, and one latge, vegetable dish and cover, in all 84 Pieces, making a complete 
dinner or tea set for any table. , 


EXTRA DINNER AND TEA SET COMBINED, 100 PIECES. 


This set is the same as the 84-piece set, with the addition of the following beautiful and 
useful articles, viz: 12 pie plates, one pickle-dish, one water-pitcher, and two bakers, or un- 
covered vegetable dishes, in all 100 pieces. 


GRAND EXTRA DINNER AND TEA SET COMBINED, 125 
PIECES. 


This the same as the 100-piece set described above, with the addition of the great turkey 
platter and one dozen after-dinner coffee cups and saucers to match. 

This makes the grandest China premium ever offered entire by us or any other publisher, 
and at a price below that possible to anyone else. 


HOW TO SECURE IT. 


First, the Tea Set. We will send this beautiful 56-piece tea set, by ex or freight, 
for $6.25, or for a club of 10 yearly subscribers and $2 additional ; or we will give it free for 
a club of 20 yearly subscribers at $1 each. 

The 84-piece dinner and tea set combined, will be sent to any address in the United States 
as a Premium for a Club of only 10 subscribers for one year and $3 additional, or for a Club 
of only 20 subscribers for one _ and $1.50 in money additional ; or we will sell it outright 
for $8.10. We prefer the Club. 

The 100-piece extra dinner and tea set combined will be sent to any address in the 
United States as a Premium for a Club of 10 yearly subscribers at $1 each and $5.75 added; 
or for a Club of 20 yearly subscribers and $3 added; or free as a Premium for a Club of 33 
yearly subseribers. For sale at $10.35. 

The extra combined dinner and tea set of 125 pieces we will send to any address 
in the United States as a Premium for a Club of 10 yearly subscribers and $8.75 added; for 
a Club of 20 subscribers and $4.40 added. Sent asa free gift to a Club-raiser who sends in 
a Club of 45 yearly subscribers. For sale at $13.50. 

The China be carefully boxed and shi or it, the receiver to pay 
charges of transportation. Fast freight takes a little more time than express, but it is prefer- 
able, unless the goods are needed in special haste ; because the charges are very much lower 
by freight, and, in fact, except to very distant points, amounts to but a trifle. 

Address 
. THE AMERICAN FARMER Co., 
. 1729 New York Avenue, Washiggton, D. C. 


THE AMERIGAN FARMER. 


“THE HONEST FARMER.” 


A Beautiful and Durable Watch, 
With a Nickel-Plated Chain 
Thrown In. 


A GRAND PREMIUM FOR 
CLUB-RAISERS. 


. This is the name we give to the famous 
Elgin Watch that is best adapted to the use 
of farmers in every part of the United States. 
This watch is complete in every way, and 
represents the triumph of American skill and 
genius. The case is made of solid nickel 
silver, a composition which is handsome and 
more durable ‘than coin silver. The face is 
protected by a heavy crystal of beveled plate 
glass strong enough to bear a great weight. 
It winds and sets at the stem and need never 
be opened. The works are beautifully fin- 
ished, and contain seven handsome jewels, 
compensating expansion balance, patent 
safety pinion, improved plain regulator, and 
other great improvements suggested by years 
of study and experiment. The parts are in- 
and are made of the most 
highly-tempered metals. Some of the parts 
are produced with such difficulty that they 
are worth ten times their weight in gold. 





No farmer or farmer’s son should be with- 
out this watch, which keeps the time so accu- 
rately that it needs to be compared with a reg- 
ulator only once in many months. We have 
contracted for a large number of these 
watches, and to make them move quickly we 
have determined to farnish a chain with each 
watch. These chains will not be sold sepa- 
rately. They are made of nickel-plated steel 
and are ornamented with a charm. Thou- 
sands of farmers will, of course, wish one of 
these watches, and our immense supply will 
probably be exhausted within a few months, 
so club-raisers and purchasers should allow 
no time to pass before they try to get one for 
a club or for cash. 

. For the present we offer this watch and 
chain for a club of 10 subscribers and $2.50 
added money—$12.50 altogether—or we will 
send both watch and chain (without the pa- 
per) to any address by insured mail for $5.60. 
With the paper, one year, $6.25. 

Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER Co., 





Washington, D. C. | 

















the paper one year f 
Fo gale MEM at Roce. + cnstle sthersacoues 1.00 
ird. Thesame style of Collarin nickle-plated 
stee! sent free for a alub of Seubsoribers, or sent 
Fay paper one year for.......- nesisbean ar 
ee gig yee 
forsale with tt one year or. 
chain is not oe tale eucupe in 
n be sure and not onl the 
of ‘the collar you t, bu the 
whether 12, 14, or 16 r 
Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER CO., 
Washington, D.C. 


THE FARMERS’ 


SPECIAL REFERENCE BOOK 


A 520-Page Book and The Ameérican 
Farmer One Year for Only $1.30. 








We have arranged with the —— of 
‘*Youman’s Dictionary of very Day Wants” 
to club with THE AMEICAN FARMER. The 
Dictionary is a closely-printed book of §20 

containing es under 20,000 heads. 
t embraces recipes of known merit upon 
every conceivable subject, such as house- 
keeping, medicines, ——- stock raising, 
tree culture, gardening, mining, building, 
hunting, trapping, tamin bi 
cookery, toilet, farriery, painting and paper- 
ing, working metals, navigation, sail 
steam engines; boilers, DP army Phew | 
bricks, drainage, horse-training and doctor- 
ing, ete. hae 
a is useless to attempt to enumerate even 


a hundredth part of great cy 
which covers every branch of the 
wants of daily life. 


It is the result of the life work of the late 
Prof. Youman, who probably had more fee 
eral knowledge about conimon things 
any American since Dr, Franklin. 

e can dispose of this wonderful book in 
only one way—that is, in connection with a 


subscription for THE AMERICAN FARMER for 
one year. They will both be » post- 
book is 


paid, to any address for $1.30. The 
equal to a great library. We feel safe in say- 
ing 

be 


that no collection of 1,000 volumes could 

made that would contain the amount of 
useful information which has been gathered 
together in this one volume by Prof. 
Youman. 
Owing to a technicality in the postal laws, 
it cannot be sent in this combination except 
in a paper cover. It will well pay, however, 
the recipient to have it bound in cloth. The 
cloth-bound edition, containing exactly the 
en eee 

00. 

We hope our readers will not fail to take 

the 

like of which will probably not occur again 
in years. Remember, only $1.30 for both the 
book and the paper for one year. 

Address 

THE AMERICAN FARMER 0O., 





Washington, D. 0. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


April 1, 1892. 






































Minister—Do you love the truth ? 
Scapegrace— Yes, if it isn’t told about 
Vite 


me,—. 


a 





Reduced Rates. 


Bummy (to restaurant cashier)—D’ye 
make any discount for cash ? 

Cashier— We throw off the lickin’ that 
goes wid other terms.— Truth. 


A Peculiarly Delicate Mission. 

“I have come to you, sir, on a delicate 
mission,” said the young man as he sat 
down on the edge of a chair and looked 
uncomfortable, as young men sometimes 
will. 

The old gentleman laid down his pen 
and looked curious. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“Well, sir, you have two beautiful 
daughters,” explained the young man. 

“T have two daughters,” admitted the 
old gentleman. 

“T presume you have noticed that I 
have been frequently at your house,” 
suggested the young man, diffidently. 

“I have noticed it,” 

“Thank you, sir. I have been payinz 
attentions to—in fact, sir, frankly, I—I 
have been making love to one of your 
daughters.” 

“TI presume so. And you would like 
to ” 

The old gentleman hesitated, and the 
young man eagerly went on: 

“ Yes, sir; that’s it exactly. I pro- 
posed to one of them last night, and I— 
I _ 

“Which one?” interrupted the old 
gentleman. “Both are splendid girls, 
and I should hate to lose either, but— 
which one is it?” 

“ Don’t you know?” asked the young 
man. 

“ Gertainly not. I have seen you with 
both.” 

The young man reached for his hat. 

“T thought you might,” hesaid. “I’ve 
been very attentive, and I was sometimes 
in doubt myself, seeing they’re twins, but 
I got along all ‘right until I proposed. 
And now—now—hang it, sir, if you don’t 
know which one accepted me, I don’t, 
and I’ve got to begin all over again.” — 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 

Jeu ee 
His Suspicious Appearance. 








Trotter (fretfully)—I have lost nearly 

20 are since I last saw you, 
oster—But, my dear fellow, don’t 
| blame me. I didn’t find them. 








“rT 


An Opening at Last. 
Employer—Mr. Tops, I have long ob- 
served with approval your assiduity and 
devotion to business, and I am ‘now 
about to test your abilities in a new ca- 
pacity, in which I feel sure you will 
uit yourself with credit to the house, 
and—er—— 

Mr. Tops (highly delighted)—I—I— 
I shall do my best, sir! 

Employer—As I was about to say, 
Mr. Tops, the porter is sick this morning, 
and I shall have to ask you to sweep out 
the office.— Puck. 


2 
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Stagy. 

Miss McMuffy (with theatrical aspira- 
tions)—I wish I could think of a good 
“stage name” that no actress has yet 
taken. 

Cousin Tom—How would “Omnibus” 
do.— Truth, 


The Knave Speaks. 








“TI came within an ace of marrying an 
heiress once, when the father interfered.” 

“ And then?” 

“TI got the deuce instead!” 





A Cruel Rejoinder. 











“ Here, Tom, I want to show you my 
family tree. Now, don’t get off that old 
joke and say its a chestnut.” 

“Certainly not, its not old enough to 
be so dignified.” 


The Fashionable Penitent. 


Ernestine—W hy are you so glad that 
Lent has come ? 

Celestine—Because the doctor said the 
only thing the matter with poor Fido was 
that he ate too much meat.—Judge. 


a 





catenins 
Too Suggestive. 
Bank President—What is the new 
watchman’s name? 
Cashier—Jimmy. 
Bank Preside:.t—Discharge him at 
once |—Judge. 





More young men are hit by the boom- 
erang of over-smartness in making money 
than are killed by the cars. 





A Night Clerk's Story. 

“There was a tall, thin, kinder sad- 
looking chap put up here about three 
weeks ago who was a high roller from 
’way back. The very first night he got 
out on the Bad Lands and came back 
shouting glory. It took two porters and 
all the bell boys to get him upstairs to 
bed. The next night he went out to a 
chicken fight and licked a couple of 
hackmen on the way home. He was 
pretty warm people, I tell you!” 

“ Rather.” 

“ The next night—it was 1 a. m.—he 
came in, loaded, as usual. There was a 
theatrical troupé in town, and two of 
the actresses were about retiring as he 
passed upstairs, whooping like a lot of 
Sioux chasing a sutler’s wagon. He 
rapped on the actresses’ door, and as 
they wouldn’t open it, of course, he blew 
cigaret smoke through the keyhole and 
yelled, * Fire!’” 

“ Made a panic, didn’t it?” 

“ That’s no word for’it, Looked like 
a sheet and pillow-case party in an in- 
sane asylum. We read the riot act then, 
but he put up a warm talk with the: pro- 
prietor and squared it somehow. He was 
a velyet talker, as sure as you’ré born. 
The night after he coaxed me into a dice 
game and skinned $160 outer me 
quicker’n a wink.” 

“ Made his expenses, eh?” 

“ Exactly. ell, the,mext morning 
he came down with his head swelled and 
his grip packed, He said he hated to 
leave us, as he’d had such a quiet, pleas- 
ant, genial sort of a time, but they called 
him and he must away. So I made out 
his bill.” 

“Made it pretty large, too, , didn’t 
you?” 

-“’Bout the usual—but wait. I 
handed him his account, and what do 
you think he said?” 

“Can’t imagine.” 

“ Why, he said, ‘Great Scott! don’t 
you make a reduction to clergymen ?’” 
—San Francisco Examiner. 


-_ a sae — 
If Yell Lave Me Alone. 


O Larry, now Larry, it’s no use a-talkin’, 
Ye’re too bould enthirely to suit a girl's taste! 
Ye’re niver content wid a shmile an’ a cartsey. 
An’ here ye are now wid yer arm round my 
waist 
Ye bodther my life out wid gin’ for kisses, 
An’ the more ye do get, why, the bouldher 


ye're grown ; 
And whin I don’t give *em, it just makes no 
er— 
Ye take ’em; but, Larry, now lave me alone. 


Faith, what would the misthress say, man, did 

she find ye 
Foriver a-foolin’ round me at my work? 

Ye’re a tyrant that take what you happen to 


— 
No uote er, I'l) swear, than a haythen-born 
urk! 
O Larry, my lad, ye’ve the toygue for the 
blarney ! 
Sure, now, *twould be meltin’ the heart of a 
shtone; 
Wid both hands in the dough I kin niver resist 
ee 
Ye teow it—an’ yit ye won't lave me alone! 


O Larry, now Larry, be good an’ shtop tayéin’! 
There’s some y comin’, quit foolin’, and 


hush ! 
An’ will I say “ yes,” will I have ye? O Larry 
bt be charmin’ the very birds off of the 


ush! 
I must name a day soon when the banns shall be 
published. 
—_ I niver escape ye; och hone, lad, och 
1one,; 
Must I marry Fe - whedder or no; ye’re a villain; 


But, Larry, | will—if ye’ll lave me alone! 


_ MLN. B. 





A Reason. 
“ What makes the aristocracy of Eng- 
land so exclusive, I wonder ?” 
“Their debts, most likely. I know 
lots of tradesmen who refuse to have 
anything to do with them.”—Judge, 
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